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EDITORIALS. 


1918  MEETING  TO  BE  OMITTED. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  in  these  pages  to  the  handi- 
cap under  which  the  Executive  Department  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  is  working.  Experience  has  showTi  that 
we  are  more  crippled  than  we  thot  possible  at  the  first.  The 
suggestion  was  made  sometime  ago  by  Dr.  Otis,  the  President- 
elect of  the  Academy,  to  omit  the  meeting  for  1918.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  endeavored  to  give  the 
widest  publicity  to  the  suggestion  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  desires  of  the  fellows  of  the  Academy.  The  wisdom  of  the 
suggestion  seemed  to  be  almost  unanimously  concurred  in  by 
those  who  took  pains  to  express  their  opinion.  Consequently, 
the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  recommended  to 
the  members  of  the  Council  that  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1918 
be  omitted.  The  Council  has  accepted  this  recommendation 
and  by  an  unusually  large  vote  has  unanimously  decided  not  to 
hold  a  meeting  during  the  present  year.  Before  the  meeting 
for  1 919  is  due,  let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Grayson  will  be  in  a  position 
to  assume  control  again. 


While  tlic  meeting  is  thus  to  be  omitted,  the  other  activities 
of  tlie  Academy  are  to  be  continued.  Among  other  things,  the 
Journal  is  to  appear  regularly  and  as  it  will  be  deprived  of  the 
material  fumisht  by  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  it  must  look 
for  contributions  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fellows  will 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Journal  by  furnishing  papers  on  ques- 
tions of  social  medicine  independent  of  presenting  them  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy. 

ANOTHER  CHANCE  FOR  SERVICE. 

One  of  the  blessings  brot  about  by  the  world  wide  war  is  the 
demonstration  of  the  altruistic  demands  for  sympathy,  for 
service,  and  for  money  have  never  been  as  great  and  yet  with 
every  new  call  comes  the  generous  response.  Because  of  the 
awakening  and  development  of  this  selfless  trait,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  present  to  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine  another  opportunity  for  service.  It  is  true  that  an 
army  "marches  on  its  stomach,"  but  the  providing  of  ample 
and  well  balanced  rations  will  not  accomplish  a  desired  result 
unless  "good  digestion  waits  on  appetite,"  and  good  digestion  is 
not  apt  to  occur  in  the  dissatisfied  or  the  despondent. 

At  last  it  has  been  recognized  that  the  recreations  and  the 
amusements  of  a  large  body  of  troops  cannot  be  left  to  haphazard 
and  the  providing  of  proper  recreation  will  be  conduciv  to  keep- 
ing the  men  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  which,  in  turn,  will 
make  them  much  better  as  fighters  and  give  greater  assurance 
of  victory.  It  is  with  this  idea  that  the  National  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  endeavoring  to  profitably  occupy  the  spare  time  of  a 
soldier.  One  of  its  methods  can  be  seen  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy: 

We  are  endeavoring  to  get  together  a  number  of  stereopticon  lectures 
for  use  in  our  Army  camps  at  home  and  in  France,  and  also  in  our  work  in 
Russia.  These  lectures  will  consist  of  40  to  60  slides  and  manuscript,  and 
will  cover  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects;  industry,  agriculture,  science,  ex- 
ploration, health  work,  history,  geography — in  fact  almost  any  topic  which 
by  attractive  and  intelligent  presentation  could  be  made  interesting  for  our 
soldiers. 


The  assembling  of  these  young  men  from  all  comers  of  the  country  into 
our  big  Army  camps  seems  to  afford  an  opportunity  such  as  never  existed 
before  to  interest  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  in  scores  of  things  new  in 
their  experience,  about  which  the  soldiers  are  eager  to  learn. 

There  must  be  a  number  of  our  Fellows  who  have  material 
that  could  be  worked  up  into  such  lectures  and  be  of  material 
service  to  the  National  War  Work  Council  in  this  connection, 
probably  with  slides  already  prepared,  or  if  not,  the  negatives 
or  other  material  from  which  slides  can  be  prepared. 

Wliat  should  be  the  range  of  topics  that  can  be  thus  presented? 
A  quotation  from  another  letter  will  probably  answer  this  ques- 
tion: 

As  to  subjects,  it  is  hard  to  make  definite  suggestions.  We  want  to  offer 
the  men  entertainment  for  the  moment  and  at  the  same  time,  we  want  to 
give  them  more  or  less  educational  matter,  which  will  be  of  real  service  to 
them,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  citizens  after  the  war.  Our  belief  is  that  any 
subject  having  to  do  with  health,  social  problems,  welfare  work,  etc.,  would 
interest  the  men  if  it  is  brightly  and  substantially  presented,  and  in  popular 
form.  It  would  all  depend  upon  the  way  the  material  was  put  into  shape. 
The  lectures  should  not  be  over  forty -five  minutes  in  length;  this  time  to  in- 
clude the  use  of  something  like  thirty  or  so  stereopticon  pictures. 

It  is  impracticable  to  attempt  to  write  every  Fellow  of  the 
Academy  a  personal  letter  to  unite  in  this  service.  If  any  are  in- 
clined to  be  of  assistance,  please  write  to  the  business  office  of 
the  Academy  expressing  your  desire  when  the  matter  can  be 
taken  up  more  in  detail  and  further  and  more  definite  informa- 
tion can  be  given. 


SUICIDE  AND  CIVILIZATION.' 

By  Tom  A.  Williams.  M.B..  CM.  (Etlinhurgh),  WashinKtoii,  D.C. 

Lci-tiircr  on  Ntrvoiis  iind  Mental  Diseases,  Howard  Uni\'ersity;  Neurologist  to  Frcedmen's 

IIo!ip!tal:   CorrtspondinR  Member.  Society  of  Neurology  and  Society  of  Psychology 

of  Paris;  Corresponding  Member,  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

l"'or  a  coroner's  jury  to  state  in  a  verdict  "suicide  while  of  un- 
sound mind"  is  usually  a  pctito  principii,  for  the  facts  may  not 
warrant  the  opinion  that  the  victim's  mind  has  been  unsound; 
so  difficult  is  it  for  the  average  person's  instinct  of  life  preservation 
to  permit  him  to  grasp  the  fact  that  there  may  be  persons  the 
data  of  whose  lives  inculcate  an  illegitimate  inference  that  their 
life  is  too  painful  for  conservation  to  be  tolerable.  Indeed,  so 
little  disturbed  except  by  physical  sickness  is  the  sense  of  well- 
being  to  most  people  that  they  even  lack  terms  to  describe  to 
others  their  feelings  when  no  longer  well.  Hence,  only  those  who 
have  made  an  intensiv  study  of  affectiv  modifications  have  the 
comprehension  of  such  a  sick  man's  feelings  which  enables  under- 
standing of  them  to  be  reacht,  and  hence  only  they  can  in  reality 
sympathize  with  that  charity  without  which  "tho  they  speak  with 
tongues  of  men  and  angels  it  availeth  nothing." 

The  causes  of  morbidity  of  the  feelings  are  physical  or  psycho- 
logic. The  latter  may  proceed  from  within,  or  may  be  largely 
due  to  situations  outside  the  person's  control. 

The  physical  states  which  distiurb  the  feelings  are  very  numerous 
and  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  resources  of  clinical  art.  Among 
the  more  frequent  are  the  chronic  poisonings  of  the  body.  The 
cause  of  these  is  sometimes  due  to  parasites. 

Examples  of  this  are  the  depression  seen  in  amebic  dysentery, 
uncinariais,  tuberculosis  (for  the  spephthisica  is  not  so  common 
as  believed),  pyogenic  infections,  and  syphilis. 

But  chemical  perturbers  of  body  do  not  all  come  from  parasites 
within.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  modification  of  the  feelings 
caused  by  morphin,  hasheesh,  alcohol  and  tea. 

But  the  chemicals  which  disturb  feeling  need  not  be  introduced 
from  without;  they  may  be  manufactured  in  the  course  of  metab- 

'  Read  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City,  June  4,  1917. 


olism.  These  are  usually  derivatives  of  proteins,  whether  be- 
cause these  are  consumed  in  excess,  or  because  the  patient  cannot 
adequately  deal  with  what  is  required  for  nutrition.  This  in- 
adequacy is  of  course  secondary  to  some  other  disturbance, 
or  the  patient  could  not  have  grown  up  at  all.  Such  disturbance 
may  be  an  injury  to  an  important  organ,  the  effects  of  parasitic 
infection,  the  deterioration  of  the  organs  as  a  result  of  previous 
poisoning  usually  chronic ;  or  the  dynamic  disturbances  of  function 
arising  from  irritations  of  the  nervous  system  by  extraneous 
stimuli.  From  these  must  not  be  excluded  the  components  of 
former  stimuli  which  have  been  stored  in  memory.  These  last, 
which  are  themselves  the  psychologic  causes  of  morbid  feeling, 
thus  act  in  a  double  sense  both  upon  the  metabolism,  a  vegetativ 
function,  and  upon  the  life  of  relation,  which  is  the  function  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  neuro -muscular  apparatus.  Before  dealing  with 
these,  which  are  the  main  problems,  a  contrast  will  be  drawn  be- 
tween two  instances  of  metabolic  disturbance,  one  of  which  even- 
tuated in  suicide  because  ignorantly  dealt  with,  and  the  other  of 
which  led  to  a  speedy  recovery. 

Case. — An  engineer  of  38,  a  powerful,  energetic  man,  formerly 
accustomed  to  activ  work,  had  been  unable  for  months  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  office  work  to  which  he  had  confined  himself  for 
over  three  months.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been  much  less  activ, 
and  latterly  he  had  been  very  much  worried  by  an  official  in- 
quiry into  a  contract  for  which  he  had  been  mainly  responsible. 
For  no  cause  known  to  him  he  feels  a  dread  in  the  mornings,  and 
an  indecision  in  business  matter  is  now  realized  to  have  been 
present  several  months.  There  was  no  syphilis  nor  any  other 
organic  disease  and  he  took  no  alcohol.  He  had  improved  by 
three  weeks  in  the  woods,  during  which  he  was  very  somnolent, 
but  relapsed  at  once  upon  return,  and  could  hardly  stand  his 
morning  suffering.     There  was  no  insomnia. 

Physical  Examination. — The  reflexes  were  rather  activ,  but 
there  was  no  other  objectiv  change  in  the  lower  neurones;  there 
was  no  amnesia;  the  sexual  hygiene  was  normal.  He  was  much 
depresst  and  longed  to  go  away  from  it  all  for  a  year,  which  he 
could  well  afford  to  do. 


Treatment. — lie  was  sent  for  three  weeks  into  the  mountains. 
This  time  he  fully  recovered,  on  account  of  the  light  diet  which  he 
took.  Breakfast  and  supper  were  of  milk  and  fruit,  and  his  mid- 
day meal  was  vegetables  and  six  ounces  of  meat ;  after  a  few  days, 
cereals  were  added  morning  and  night. 

The  purely  psychologic  cases  will  be  perhaps  best  graspt  by 
the  study  of  examples  which  show  the  manner  of  their  manage- 
ment. 

Contemplated  suicide,  in  a  young  banker,  was  caused  by  a 
period  of  prolonged  strain  and  overwork,  culminating  in  a  serious 
rupture  of  an  engagement  which  had  lasted  six  years.  The 
patient  was  lachrymose,  agitated,  trembling  by  fits  and  starts; 
he  would  rush  from  the  table  suddenly  with  the  desire  to  kill 
himself,  or  break  into  tears  without  provocation,  especially  when 
with  his  family.  At  his  work  he  appeared  comparatively  calm, 
but  it  was  only  by  an  intense  effort,  which  further  debilitated 
him.  He  had  lost  forty  pounds  in  weight.  His  relatives  ex- 
horted him  to  "buck  up,"  "forget  it,"  or  sometimes  chaft  him 
about  it  all.  This  only  aggravated  his  distress,  which  a  pro- 
gressiv  insomnia  kept  augmenting. 

The  treatment  used  was  to  convince  him  of  the  need  of  dis- 
traction from  his  painful  ruminations,  and  that  this  could  be 
done  only  by  hard  physical  labor,  which  would  remov  the  weak 
irritability  of  his  nervous  system.  He  was  sent  to  the  country 
two  or  three  times  before  the  right  kind  of  place  was  found,  and 
before  he  learned  to  arouse  himself  from  bodily  lethargy  and 
mental  concentration  upon  his  troubles.  Eventually  the  right 
place  was  found,  where  wood-chopping  and  farm  work  kept  his 
mind  occupied  and  restored  him  physically.  He  now  feels  better 
than  he  has  for  ten  years,  and  is  again  at  the  head  of  the  business. 

The  love  sickness  of  this  patient  was  only  one  of  the  factors 
in  the  case,  but  it  is  frequently  the  outstanding  feature  of  a  ner- 
vous breakdown.  It  is  very  wrong  to  meet  it  lightly.  The  proper 
analysis  of  the  situation  should  always  be  undertaken  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  patient  enlisted  towards  overcoming  the 
troubled  mental  state.  There  is  practically  always  some  psy- 
chologic fact  concerning  which  the  patient  needs  enlightenment. 


Case. — A  farmer's  son,  aged  22,  after  some  weeks  of  moody 
behavior,  threw  himself  into  a  creek.  He  was  quickly  rescued 
by  his  brother,  who  reproacht  him  severely.  This  did  not  deter 
him,  for  a  few  weeks  later  he  swallowed  laudanum.  This  led  to 
his  removal  to  a  sanatorium  where,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  crusht 
and  swallowed  an  electric  light  globe.  Later,  he  gained  access 
to  a  medicine  cupboard,  and  again  swallowed  laudanum.  So  his 
friends  in  despair  brought  him  to  a  doctor  friend  in  Washington 
who  immediately  askt  me  to  see  him. 

Examination  showd  no  physical  disorder,  but  I  discovered  that 
there  existed  a  serious  psychologic  situation,  which  no  one  had 
even  suspected,  much  less  attempted  to  penetrate. 

The  boy  was  so  ashamed  of  himself,  altho  still  determined  to 
commit  suicide,  that  it  was  hard,  from  his  whispered  utterances, 
to  reveal  the  facts  from  the  analysis  of  which  was  fumisht  the 
very  simple  explanation  of  his  distressing  predicament.  To 
state  the  position  briefly:  Upon  this  boy  had  devolved,  since 
the  death  of  his  father,  the  management  of  his  mother's  farm. 
But  a  younger  brother  had  succeeded  in  interfering  a  good  deal 
with  our  patient's  plans,  much  to  his  mortification;  and  when, 
also,  neighbors'  medling  was  acquiesced  in  by  his  mother  the 
situation  became  intolerable,  as  he  had  already  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  work  happily  in  another  environment  which  he  tried 
for  over  a  year.     So  that  suicide  seemed  the  only  escape. 

The  manner  in  which  the  psychologic  situation  was  ascertained  is  best 
judged  from  a  transcription  of  the  question  and  answers  of  part  of  the  ex- 
aminations : 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"Stomach  troubles:  if  I  could  get  well  I  would  be  alright." 
.   "Have  you  any  pain?" 

"NO." 

"Why  are  you  then  complaining?" 

"Because  my  bowels  do  not  work." 

"Why  take  so  much  laudanum?" 

"Because  I  think  I  should  be  better  off  if  dead." 

To  a  further  question:     "If  I  could  be  cured  I  would  be  content." 

"I  could  not  stand  being  worried  by  my  brother  of  19,  and  my  sister  of  24, 
and  my  mother.  I  want  to  go  and  work  for  myself;  I  should  get  on  better." 
He  had  forgotten  to  mention  his  sister,  and  when  she  was  mentioned,  he 
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stamiiuTetl.  "They  pick  on  mc;  for  example,  if  I  get  up  too  early;  and  I 
always  feel  I  could  not  do  the  things  I  want  to  do.  But  when  I  went  to 
California,  I  felt  uneasy,  even  when  working  alone.  I  have  been  dissatisfied 
all  my  life.  I  do  not  know  what  my  trouble  is  or  what  I  have  done  different 
from  any  one  else."     To  a  further  question,  "I  went  to  school." 

"Have  you  done  anything  with  which  to  reproach  yourself?" 

"No,  I  think  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  my  brain." 

To  a  further  question:     "The  whole  case  is  imagination." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?" 

"I  do  not  know." 

"Since  when  have  you  thought  so?" 

"Since  four  years  ago,  when  neighbours  would  interfere  with  what  I  had 
done  on  the  farm;  for  example,  in  planting  the  corn,  people  would  comment 
upon  it,  and  my  mother  would  take  their  advice  and  overrule  my  way." 

"Why  do  you  take  it  so  hard?" 

"Because  I  have  poor  judgment." 

The  inquiry  was  then  pusht  with  regard  to  his  relations  with 
the  opposite  sex.  He  declared  that  he  had  liked  their  society, 
altho  he  did  not  dance  and  was  not  "immoral"  as  he  cald  it; 
but  he  confest  his  bashfulness  and  also  that  he  thot  girls  were 
not  worth  spending  so  much  money  upon  as  was  necessary; 
he  did  not  think  they  were  dependable  and  he  had  decided  not  to 
marry  because  of  seeing  so  much  of  married  life;  he  had  never 
cared  for  any  particular  girl,  altho  he  had  often  desired  them, 
but  had  not  the  "face"  to  make  advances  towards  what  he  thought 
to  be  wrong,  as  at  school  boys  and  girls  had  been  separated; 
besides  the  girls  laughed  at  his  timidity.  Accordingly,  he  told 
the  other  boys  that  their  indecent  talk  was  wrong;  and  was 
laughed  at  for  his  pains  and  made  still  more  bashful  and  ashamed. 

However,  he  had  dreamed  of  erotic  situations,  which  made  him 
feel  ill ;  and  he  feared  it  would  injure  his  health.  As  a  small  child 
his  dreams  had  been  terrifying,  such  as  falling  and  being  killed, 
or  being  run  away  with  by  horses,  but  these  had  not  troubled  him 
since.  There  had  been  no  spontaneous  diurnal  emissions;  but 
he  had  provoked  them  until  he  was  i8,  and  had  then  ceased  to  do 
so,  as  other  boys  often  teased  him  about  it,  and  said  that  he 
would  be  impotent,  as  he  had  ruined  himself;  hence  he  was  very 
much  ashamed. 

Interpretation. — The  failure  of  this  boy  to  stand  up  for  himself 
was  due  to  his  own  shame  at  the  onanism  he  had  practised  and 
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able  to  stand  up  against  other  boys,  by  whom  he  was  much  teased ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  withdrew  from  social  life,  especially 
where  girls  were  concerned,  and  because  taciturn  and  irritable. 

He  had  to  confess  that  if  he  could  be  well  of  what  he  thought 
incurable,  viz.:  "a  hopeless  mental  inferiority  which  masturbation 
must  have  caused,"  he  would  be  willing  to  live,  and  would  like 
to  work. 

Treatment. — He  was  assured,  and  examples  were  given  him  to 
show  that  he  was  quite  mistaken  about  the  effects  of  onanising 
and  he  was  askt  to  think  over  until  the  next  day  the  explanation 
I  gave  him  concerning  the  genesis  of  his  shame  and  timidity, 
meanwhile  promising  not  to  attempt  suicide  until  he  had  seen 
me  again. 

The  next  day  discussion  was  resumed ;  until  in  less  than  a  week 
the  boy  could  be  trusted  alone,  not  only  in  the  hospital  grounds, 
but  in  town.  He  went  home  in  ten  days  perfectly  cured,  and  has 
been  at  work  and  in  good  spirits  ever  since,  now  nine  months  ago. 

The  treatment  was  conducted  in  a  general  hospital;  and  the 
maximimi  of  freedom  was  allowed  the  patient  from  the  first, 
the  greatest  tact  being  urged  upon  those  who  nursed  him. 

A  lawyer,  28  years  old,  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the 
society  of  friends,  later  denying  himself  to  all  but  one.  He 
abandoned  work  and  began  to  neglect  food.  At  night  he  would 
pace  the  floor  for  hours.  He  looked  haunted  and  ashamed. 
He  twice  took  steps  towards  suicide.  There  is  no  need  to  enlarge 
upon  a  picture  so  familiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  he  is  cured.  He 
was  most  distrustful  of  the  possibility  of  cure,  as  he  had  six 
months  previously  visited  specialists  who  had  failed  to  benefit 
him.  As  he  described  it,  their  procedure  seemed  to  have  been 
somewhat  crude  attempts  at  hypnosis  with  suggestiv  assertions 
denying  his  symptoms  and  their  cause,  which  he  had  declared  to 
be  a  state  of  fear. 

It  was  mainly  in  the  presence  of  other  people  that  his  fear  came 
over  him;  and  he  was  much  ashamed  all  the  time  because  of  this 
fear.  It  was  quite  different  from  the  timidity  of  adolescence. 
As  a  small  boy  he  was  noted  for  his  bravery,  and  would  fight 
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against  the  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  The  cause  of  his  fear 
was  unknown  to  him,  and  he  beheved  it  was  hereditary,  as  one 
of  his  brothers  was  worse  than  himself  and  had  become  a  wanderer 
whose  whereabouts  would  be  unknown  for  months  at  a  time. 
The  patient  had  been  fighting  against  this  fear  at  least  since  his 
college  days;  he  had  tried  playing  football  to  make  him  courageous 
but  without  effect;  and  so  when  he  graduated  he  plunged  into  a 
camp  of  rough  lumber-men  and  took  his  part  as  a  laborer  with 
the  rest.  Six  months  of  this  gave  him  still  greater  admiration  for 
courage,  but  in  nowise  improved  his  own.  He  then  returned  to 
civilization  and  plunged  into  his  studies  and  office  work,  hoping 
to  attentuate  the  fear  which  gript  him;  but  instead  of  this  he 
gradually  lost  mastery,  and  after  six  months  of  struggle  fell  into 
the  state  in  which  he  came  to  me. 

Genesis. — After  a  physical  examination,  which  disclosed  no 
mportant  features,  except  great  loss  of  weight  and  a  high  degree 
of  erythism,  psychologic  exploration  was  begun  by  my  stating  to 
him  either  he  was,  as  he  believed,  a  physical  degenerate  or  there 
was  some  psychologic  cause  for  his  fear;  in  which  latter  case  the 
discovery  of  that  cause  might  lead  to  the  finding  of  a  means  for 
its  removal  and  the  ending  of  his  fear.  He  was  then  told  to  search 
his  memory  for  fear-bearing  experiences  in  early  life,  but  could 
think  of  none.  Then  period  by  period,  running  back  from  his 
college  days,  had  attention  turned  upon  it;  until  the  patient 
recollected  to  have  been  morbidly  fearful  at  each  time;  until 
finally  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  afraid.  He  was  then 
askt  what  incidents  of  his  early  childhood  had  particularly  fright- 
ened him,  and  at  first  recollected  nothing.  Wild  animals,  dark- 
ness, fire  and  people  were  each  in  turn  presented  as  possible  fac- 
tors. But  it  was  not  until  the  remembrance  of  a  near  relativ  was 
recalld  that  the  key  of  the  situation  was  found.  It  seemed  that 
this  individual's  ideal  of  upbringing  was  the  hardening  process, 
and  that  the  theory  he  held  was  that  every  boy's  moral  welfare 
required  the  knowledge  of  fear.  These  two  objects  were  combined 
in  such  a  procedure  as  throwing  the  lads  into  the  water  while  they 
were  unable  to  swim,  to  fish  them  out  only  when  they  were  going 
down  almost  breathless.     In  winter,  a  favorite  method  was   to 
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throw  the  boys  while  asleep  in  the  morning  into  a  bank  of  snow 
and  snowball  them  home  to  the  door.  Another  procedure  was  to 
chase  the  children  with  a  stockwhip  from  the  front  door  to  a 
tree  in  the  distance.  The  result  of  all  this  was  not  hardening, 
but  a  breeding  of  chronic  fear  in  these  two  lads.  The  patient's 
recollection  of  these  performances  reacht  back  to  the  age  of  four. 
But  he  had  completely  put  out  of  his  mind  these  incidents,  and 
indeed  failed  to  take  into  consideration  his  cowardice  as  a  young 
boy,  believing  it  to  have  originated  in  the  high  school. 

Treatment. — When  the  source  of  the  fear  was  discovered, 
the  patient  declared  that  he  did  not  see  how  this  knowledge  would 
benefit  him.  It  was  then  explained  to  him  that  his  fear  was 
merely  a  physical  habit  and  not  an  instinctiv  reaction. 

He  was  told  that  habits  can  be  reformed  if  intelligent  effort  is 
employd,  but  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  begin  reformation 
of  habit  until  he  had  slept  and  eaten  regularly  for  some  days. 
When  he  objected  that  he  had  long  since  given  up  narcotics,  as  he 
was  worse  than  before  taking  them,  he  was  told  that  I  never 
found  it  necessary  to  give  narcotics;  that  I  should  induce  sleep 
without  them,  and  that  after  this  he  would  be  less  unwilling  to 
eat. 

Accordingly,  treatment  was  begun  by  my  visiting  him  in  bed 
and  hypnotizing  him  into  sleep.  He  slept  eighteen  hours,  and 
then  carried  out  the  dinner  program  we  had  previously  arranged. 
Hypnosis  was  performed  three  times  in  all,  but  not  consecutive 
nights. 

In  the  meantime  re-education  was  begun.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  this  consisted  merely  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  fear 
situation  of  his  infancy,  and  the  pointing  out  of  the  non-necessity 
of  the  fear  sequence  which  had  occurd,  and  the  insistence  upon  the 
possibility  of  reconstruction  of  his  reactions  towards  himself  and 
the  world.  Numerous  instances  of  the  dependence  of  emotion 
upon  idea  were  given;  and  he  was  instructed  concerning  recon- 
ditioning the  reflexes  as  investigated  by  Pawlow  and  Crile;  and 
he  was  shown  the  fysiologic  pemiciousness  of  the  fear  impulse. 

He  struggled  with  the  situation  bravely;  but  I  left  him  alone 
after  what  provd  too  short  a  period,  namely,  four  days;  and  he 
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lost  courage  and  began  to  relapse,  until  a  friend  drew  my  attention 
to  the  situation  after  a  week.  We  then  resumed  relations,  as  he 
felt  the  need  of  help.  After  four  more  days  of  re-education,  the 
tide  turned  and  he  obtained  control  of  his  fear.  He  celebrated 
the  occasion  by  an  impressionist  account  of  his  situation,  from 
which  I  extract  what  follows: 

"I've  won!  I've  lickt  him!  I've  driven  away  the  beast  that  was  driving  me 
mad.  As  soon  as  I  knew  just  what  he  was,  and  how  he  came,  I  pokt  him  with 
my  finger,  and  he  busted.  He's  not  gone  entirely;  he's  croucht,  growling, 
nearby,  waiting  to  jump  on  me  again.  And  occasionally  he  gives  me  a 
twinge,  such  as  some  men  get  when  passing  a  looking  glass.  I  laugh  at  it. 
I'm  on  my  back  no  longer;  I'm  fighting — I'm  lighting  now.  And  my  battle's 
all  but  won.  I  wrote  my  last  letter  on  Friday.  Yesterday  I  had  fun.  I 
got  up  singing  in  the  morning,  drest  carefully  and  went  down  town.  I  ate 
my  breakfast  slowly,  but  made  the  waiter  scurry.  I  roamd  the  streets. 
A  week  ago  I  slunk  into  a  restaurant,  because  I  was  fearfully  hungry,  un- 
shaven, and  unkempt,  and  the  waiters  all  laughed  at  me,  and  I  htorriedly 
gobbled  my  food,  and  crept,  trembling,  out  again.  I  went  back  there  yes- 
terday and  bullied  the  whole  crowd.  One  of  them  came  up  grinning,  and  I 
lookt  him  in  the  eye,  and  the  grin  changed  to  a  smirk.  I  kept  him  standing 
waiting,  while  I  read  the  menu  thru.  And  I  said,  '  Bring  me  this  and  that,' 
and,  'waitah,  hurry!  and  don't  you  dare  not  to  do  so.'  Ten  days  ago  I 
sneakt  up  to  the  Sherman  statue,  by  moonlight,  and  lookt  at  the  statue  of  a 
soldier,  longingly,  and  wondered  how  he  could  be.  Yesterday  I  walkt  up  to 
him  laughing,  and  wisht  I  could  shake  his  hand." 

Reaction. — It  is  over  5  years  now  since  the  above  account  was 
written  and  the  patient  is  now  successfully  practising  his  pro- 
fession, and  is  still  happy,  not  to  say  buoyant.  At  first,  indeed, 
he  was  so  expansiv  that  I  suspected  a  periodic  psychosis,  in  which 
my  intervention  was  a  mere  coincidence;  but  that  that  was  not 
the  case  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  ex- 
travagant behavior  which  the  patient  at  first  showed.  Besides, 
another  case  came  to  my  attention  wherein  no  such  doubt  could 
arise.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  of  28  whose  vision  was  restored  by 
removal  of  congenital  cataract.  Dr.  Reid  Russell,  of  Ashville,  the 
operator,  informed  me  that  the  patient's  reaction  was  almost 
maniacal  in  her  joy  at  her  new  sensations  and  at  her  unaccustomed- 
ness  to  the  adaptations  they  required.  So  I  interpret  this  young 
lawyer's  extravagance  of  behavior  to  his  incapacity  at  first  to  ad- 
just himself  to  the  new  manner  of  looking  upon  the  people  who  sur- 
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rounded  him,  his  former  ever-present  dread  having  been  displaced 
by  a  disregard  almost  contemptuous,  with  a  consequent  effer- 
vescence of  the  ego,  disconcerting  to  those  who  previously  knew 
him. 

Interpretation. — i.  The  case  illustrates  a  chronic  anxiety  state, 
the  cause  of  which  was  not  the  kind  of  disturbance  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  essential  by  the  followers  of  Freud,  but  was  due  to 
an  emotional  habit  directly  traceable  to  influences  of  childhood. 
In  the  patient's  mind  the  connection  between  the  circumstan- 
ces which  created  the  fear,  or  the  fear  itself,  was  not  adequately 
realized. 

2.  The  morbid  emotional  state  emanated  directly  from  the 
ideas  which  commenced  in  childhood. 

3.  The  revelation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  disturbance  was  not 
sufficient  to  cure  it,  for  restitution  to  health  was  necessary  to 
conduct  a  restraining  of  the  patient's  attitude  of  mind.  For  this, 
several  days  were  required  wherein  there  was  a  summation  of 
ameliorated  stimuli  derived  from  the  persuasive  discourse  of  the 
physician.  Part  of  this  was  conducted  during  the  induction  of 
sleep  by  the  method  of  hypnosis. 

4.  These  procedures  were  tantamount  to  what  is  known  in 
psychotherapy  as  re-education  and  what  is  calld  by  fysiologists 
reconditioning.  The  principle  was  merely  that  of  changing  the 
associations  to  ideas  so  that  the  painful  aspect  shall  not  pre- 
dominate, whereby  disagreeable,  distressing,  painful  emotional 
states  are  substituted  by  pleasurable,  or  at  least,  indifferent 
effects. 

THE   ETIOLOGY  AND  PREVENTION   OF   SUICIDE. 

But  not  all  maladjustments  lead  to  suicide. 

1.  Some  persons  lack  the  courage  to  die  willingly. 

2.  Some  lack  the  practical  initiativ,  or  the  power  to  act;  are 
aboulic. 

3.  Some  believe  it  wicked. 

So  not  all  painful  and  seemingly  hopeless  distresses  bring  suicide. 

Changes  in  physical  states  aggravate  distress  and  diminish 
resistance.  But  all  is  psychologic  in  mechanism,  that  is,  the  act 
is  dependent  on  the  stored  impressions  of  memory  and  their 
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associations  into  painful  complexes,  which  pervert  the  will  to  live. 

Even  the  less  reflective  and  more  automatic  mechanisms  are 
psychologic  in  type,  that  is,  they  are  modifiable  (conditionable, 
as  Pawlow  calls  it)  by  appropriate  stimuli. 

The  act  of  suicide,  then,  is  psychologic,  a  perversion  of  the  in- 
stinctiv  will  to  life  and  power,  by  means  of  a  conditioning  of 
that  reflex  impulse  into  its  opposite  by  stimuli  we  may  call  patho- 
genetic. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  physical  defect  of  brain  or  body  at  all. 
It  is  merely  the  unfortunate  utilization  of  the  impressionability 
which  constitutes  human  superiority  towards  an  accidental 
course,  which  happens  not  to  make  for  conversation. 

It  is  like  a  turning  of  a  bicycle  towards  the  precipice  in  order 
to  avoid  obstacles  in  the  road  which  appear  insurmountable. 

The  Pawlow  dog  which  cannot  escape  the  idea  of  the  whip 
shown  him,  manifests  his  terror  by  ceasing  gastric  flow. 

The  suicide  who  cannot  escape  the  idea  of  horror  of  existence 
manifests  it  by  the  automatic  reflex  of  jumping  thru  the  window 
to  escape  imaginary  enemies,  as  in  alcoholic  raptus,  or  by  the 
more  complex  ratiocinations  of  the  acutely  disappointed  or  the 
chronically  obsest. 

The  remedy,  where  the  Pawlow  dog  is  concerned,  is  to  recondi- 
tion the  perverted  gastric  reflex,  by  bringing  other  ideas  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  whip.  The  remedy,  where  human  beings  are 
concerned,  is  just  the  same  in  principle,  but  of  course  more  com- 
plex in  practice;  but  our  means  of  altering  the  associations  of 
human  beings  are  vastly  more  rich  than  in  the  case  of  animals, 
thanks  to  the  resources  of  human  speech  and  the  influence  it 
brings.    They  constitute  psychotherapy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  New  York: 

Many  thinkers  place  suicide  in  the  category  of  preventable  diseases.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  we  cannot  establish  a  definite  specific  cause 
against  which  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  might  be  effected.  It  represents 
a  type  of  disease  or  the  end  results  of  a  type  of  disease,  the  bases  of  which  are 
at  least  correctible.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  related  civilization 
to  suicide  with  the  degree  which  it  warrants.     I  hesitate  to  state  that  statistics 
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are  not  always  reliable  and  the  number  of  persons  attempting  suicide  is  un- 
ascertainable.  The  actual  number  of  suicides  in  the  United  States  per  annum 
is  greater  than  the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  greater  than  from 
scarlet  fever  and  measles;  equivalent  to  the  number  of  deaths  from  diphtheria. 
It  constitutes  an  appreciable  proportion  of  the  death  rate  of  this  country; 
yet,  we  have  not  taken  any  particularly  definite  steps  in  order  to  investigate 
the  causes  systematically.  A  man  who  made  the  four  attempts  at  suicide 
would  be  statistically  four  cases  of  the  disease.  Whether  he  would  represent 
that  number  of  definite  attacks  of  the  disease  is  something  no  one  can  tell. 
The  percentage,  however,  of  the  population  who  have  a  suicide  impulse  is 
exceedingly  large,  much  larger  than  is  generally  recognized.  Suicide  among 
school  children  has  risen  to  such  a  height  in  Germanic  countries  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  actual  concern.  This  condition  being  related  to  civilization  we  may 
properly  ask  whether  it  is  actually  increasing.  Statistics  would  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  suicides  per  annum.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  greater  refinement  in  our  statistical  service  or  to  the  more  successful 
attempts  of  suicides  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  The  fact  remains  that  since  1900 
there  has  been  a  slowly  increasing  annual  mortality  from  suicide.  I  am  not 
as  confident  as  is  Dr.  Williams  that  suicides  are  always  pathologic  in  origin. 
I  am  not  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  not  sometimes  rational  and  normal ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  performance  of  hari  kari  in  Japan  is  historical  and  far  from  patho- 
logic, arising  as  it  does  from  purposeful  demonstration  of  patriotic  fealty. 
The  exaltation  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  being  relatively 
pathologic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  makes  the  conscious  choice,  inspired 
by  high  motives  and  without  any  desire  to  escape  something,  but  because  it 
is  an  act,  according  to  the  concept  of  a  man's  highest  duty,  the  condition 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  one  free  from  abnormality.  Another  ex- 
ample is  afforded  by  a  man  suffering  with  cancer  of  the  lar>^nx  past  the  stage 
of  operative  procedure.  The  man  is  dependent,  but  has  a  life  insurance  policy 
the  benefit  of  which  would  be  lost  if  he  were  to  commit  suicide.  Such  a  man 
discussed  the  subject  with  me.  He  said,  "I  am  a  parasite  upon  my  family. 
I  do  not  care  about  the  physical  pain.  I  have  no  objection  to  death  but  I 
want  to  leave  my  family  well  situated.  I  believe  I  am  exhausting  their  re- 
sources. I  believe  I  am  justified  in  committing  suicide,  and  I  should  do  it 
at  once  in  the  interest  of  my  family,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  by  committing 
suicide  they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  policy."  Now,  that  is 
not  a  pathologic  conception  of  suicide;  it  is  a  conscious,  deliberate,  rational 
process  of  weighing  things.  Another  type  of  man  says,  "I  did  not  ask  to  be 
bom;  I  have  no  desire  to  live  in  the  world;  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  inflict 
myself  upon  others.  I  am  master  of  my  own  fate.  I  do  not  believe  in  God. 
I  am  going  to  end  it."  Of  course,  to  those  who  have  a  definite  belief  in  God, 
who  have  religious  concei)tions,  this  is  an  absolutely  impossible  state  of  mind. 
To  the  man  who  has  such  ideas,  however,  it  is  an  absolutely  rational  process. 
The  fatalism  of  the  Confucians  is  at  variance  with  the  ideas  of  Christianity 
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and  the  attitude  of  the  Mussclman  differs  from  that  of  the  Jew.  Such  stand- 
ards must  be  compared.  The  expression  "I  wish  I  were  dead"  shows  a  latent 
impulse  of  suicide. 

I  believe  the  punishments  that  we  inflict  upon  attempts  at  suicide  are 
vicious.  If  suicide  be  bred  of  physical  disease  there  should  be  no  punishment, 
except  that  of  being  placed  under  hospital  protection  with  a  view  of  removing 
the  underlying  cause.  The  punishment  of  would-be  suicides  is  contrary  to 
medical  judgment,  common  sense  and  to  any  reasonable  theory.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  man-made  law  based  upon  the  Biblical  injunction,  "Life  and  death 
have  I  set  before  thee;  choose  life." 

Dr.  Williams  has  suggested  that  the  suicide  tendencies  have  no  relation  to 
defects  of  the  brain,  that  the  matter  is  a  purely  psychologic  affair.  There 
is  a  fine  line  of  distinction  between  cerebral  defects  and  psychologic  de- 
fects. The  child  of  a  neurotic  or  moron  certainly  has  less  power  of  inhibition 
to  fight  off  these  very  impulses.  Re-education  is  a  simple  process,  but  un- 
fortunately too  often  the  suicidal  tendencies  are  not  discovered  until  the  im- 
pulse has  become  an  act.  We  have  to  adjust  our  ideas  of  the  relation  of 
civilization  to  suicide  as  our  ideals  of  civilization  change.  As  men  become 
more  materialistic  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  suicide  may  become  more 
common.  Our  attitude  toward  war  is  changing  the  minds  of  men  and  women 
regarding  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  Our  idea  of  having  the  right  to  kill 
others  is  being  altered.  The  full  consciousness  of  the  rights  of  others  to  live 
is  slowly  ebbing  out.  I  believe  that  with  the  growth  of  civilization  and  the 
increase  of  unrest,  suicide  may  become  more  common.  We  should  strike  at 
its  roots  and  if  it  be  a  preventable  disease  we  should  seek  to  secure  such 
prevention,  through  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  etiology  of  the 
suicide  impulse  and  its  protean  symptomatology. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  N.  J.: 

We  are  most  fortunate  in  having  in  the  City  of  New  York  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  nearly  ten  years  has  made  a  systematic  effort  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  suicide,  or  at  least  its  recurrence  in  unsuccessful  attempts,  looked 
after  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren,  who  maintains  a  mission  at  which  hundreds 
of  patients  have  received  gratuitous  aid  and  useful  guidance.  He  has  un- 
questionably been  helpful  to  many,  since  he  visits  the  hospitals  and  institutions 
to  which  unsuccessful  cases  of  suicide  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  and  he 
gives  to  men  and  women  in  need  thereof  such  sympathetic  advice  as  they  re- 
quire. Those  who  wish  to  concern  themselves  with  this  question  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  therefore,  cannot  do  better  than  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Warren 
as  to  what  his  experience  has  been  and  what  suggestions  he  may  have  to  make. 
The  annual  number  of  deaths  from  suicide  in  this  country  is  approximately 
20,000,  and  while  the  rate  is  apparently  stationary  it  is  far  in  excess  of  many 
other  civilized  countries  for  which  the  data  are  available.  It  requires  to  be 
considered  that  methods  of  suicide  are  becoming  more  subtle  and  often  difl&cult 
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of  successful  detection,  so  that  suicides  may  possibly  be  reported  as  accidents, 
homicides  or  persons  found  dead,  etc. 

One  carmot  but  feel  amazed  at  the  lack  of  public  interest,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy,  in  the  entire  question  of  suicide  and  its  possibly  successful 
prevention  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Religious  indifference  un- 
questionably lies  at  the  root  of  many  cases  of  suicide,  since  the  frequency  of 
self-murder  in  Catholic  countries  is  generally  much  less  than'in  those  countries 
in  which  the  majority  of  people  are  Protestants.  According  to  the  Swiss 
statistics  there  is  a  pronounced  correlation  between  suicide  and  the  religious 
confession  of  the  parties  concerned,  while  there  is  no  such  correlation  between 
homicide  and  religious  belief,  which  may  partly  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  the  sin  of  self-murder  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  murder  itself  may  be  condoned  by  repentance,  etc.  I  cannot 
close  these  few  remarks  without  once  more  urging  upon  all  who  are  present 
an  active  interest  in  the  useful  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Warren  practically  unaided  and  alone  in  behalf  of  so  exceptionally  worthy  a 
christian  cause. 

Dr.  Richard  F.  Gundry,  Catonsville,  Md. : 

I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Williams  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  heredity  upon 
suicide.  I  have  come  across  a  number  of  patients  who  had  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  suicide  whose  ancestors  in  two  or  three  generations  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  I  have  wondered  whether  there  might  be  any  scientific 
reason  for  this.  Dr.  Williams  has  referred  to  a  case  in  Washington  in  which 
several  attempts  at  suicide  have  been  made.  There  is  another  case  in  that 
city  which  has  been  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  profession  in  Wash- 
ington— a  man  who  some  years  ago  shot  himself  and  has  since  been  a  cripple. 
He  has  made  at  least  a  dozen  attempts  to  commit  suicide  and  makes  an 
attempt  whenever  he  is  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  He  has  been  for 
four  years  in  the  Govenmient  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  has  had  habeas 
corpus  proceedings  several  times.  He  is  a  bright,  intelligent  man,  a  writer, 
and  when  sober  can  support  himself  fairly  well.  I  was  calld  to  testify  in  his 
case  when  he  was  first  committed.  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  could  not  see 
anything  wrong  other  than  that  he  was  in  danger  of  self-destruction.  He  had 
to  be  placed  in  a  hospital  for  his  own  protection.  The  last  time  his  case  was 
before  the  court  three  medical  men  of  the  Hospital  testified  regarding  his  con- 
dition; his  mother,  sister,  and  brother  who  was  a  physician  also  testified. 
I  was  prevented  from  testifying  by  the  law  forbidding  testimony  of  anything 
told  in  confidence  by  a  patient.  He  was  discharged  by  the  jury  and  I  heard 
the  other  day  that  as  soon  as  he  was  released  he  made  an  attempt  at  suicide 
and  had  been  recommitted  to  the  Government  Hospital  as  insane. 

Dr.  Evan  O'Neill  Kane,  Kane,  Pa. : 

In  my  experience  alcohol  has  been  the  element  responsible  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  cases  of  suicide. 
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Dr.  G.  R.  Baalith,  Pittsburgh: 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  upon  the  reason  for  the 
high  rate  of  suicide  in  semi-  and  highly  civilized  countries. 

Dr.  Williams,  closing: 

I  have  not  attempted  any  large  comparative  sociologic  contribution.  I 
do  not  know  why  suicide  is  more  common — if  it  is — in  civilized  countries. 
Neither  can  I  say  whether  or  not  95  per  cent,  of  suicides  are  due  to  alcohol. 
I  do  know  that  in  the  cities  and  countries  where  alcohol  is  largely  used 
self-destruction  is  very  frequent.  In  the  case  referred  to  by  Dr.  Gundry 
the  tendency  to  self-destruction  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  hysterical  obsession 
when  the  cerebrum  is  clouded  by  alcoholic  poisoning.  Whether  the  motive 
in  suicide  is  simply  the  reflex  of  a  dull  brain  or  the  complicated  reasoning  of 
an  intelligent  human  being  to  whom  the  conditions  of  life  are  intolerable,  it 
is  an  impulse  derived  from  a  reaction  which  is  psychologic.  Hence  the  motive 
must  be  sought  and  dealt  with.  In  the  case  of  the  alcoholic  it  must  be  treated 
by  building  up  a  resistance,  creating  a  new  set  of  impulses.  The  man  who 
has  the  general  attitude  that  life  is  not  worth  living  must  be  re-educated. 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  derelicts,  I  think  this  Academy  might  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  advancement  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Warren  is  doing  by  its  incor- 
poration in  the  public  health  service  of  a  city  like  this.  Dr.  Wile  seemed  to 
infer  that  I  thought  all  cases  were  pathologic.  I  did  not  mean  that,  but 
simply  presented  the  cases  to  show  how  such  cases  should  be  dealt  with. 
I  doubt  whether  the  moron  is  more  apt  to  commit  suicide.  Altho  he  has 
not  the  power  of  inhibition  he  also  fails  to  have  the  power  of  reacting  to  a 
difficult  situation.  Therefore,  he  feels  the  difficulties  of  life  in  a  far  less  de- 
gree than  the  more  highly  developed  man. 

Regarding  the  congenital  psychopath — it  is  very  easy  to  say  a  person  is  a 
congenital  psychopath,  to  shrug  the  shoulders,  and  pass  by,  but  that  is  not  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  We  are  all  congenital  psychopaths  potentially. 
We  all  have  possibilities  of  deviation  mentally.  The  work  of  the  physician 
should  be  to  teach  the  man  how  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  a  morbid  view  of 
life  and  to  overcome  a  bad  mental  heredity.  Many  of  the  so-called  congenital 
diseases  are  due  to  ignorance  in  the  adjustment  of  life  to  environment.  We 
have  a  duty  to  the  public  of  educating  it  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  psychologic  service  to  be  rendered  quickly  to  those  who  need  it. 


THE    REAL    EFFECTS    OF    CIVILIZATION    UPON    THE 

NEGRO.i 

By  Robert  Wilson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Dean  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  adequately  discussing  such  a 
large  and  important  subject  in  a  paper  of  this  character,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  Hmit  myself  to  a  few  salient  features  which  appear 
to  me  to  afford  the  best  indication  of  the  effect  of  civilization 
upon  the  negro,  rather  than  attempt  an  exhaustiv  inquiry. 

The  development  of  civiUzation,  to  employ  a  frase  of  Herbert 
Spencer's,  is  "a  constant  progress  towards  a  higher  degree  of  skill, 
intelligence  and  self-regulation,"  and  in  a  general  way  w^e  are 
accustomed  to  gauge  the  level  to  which  a  people  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  laws  and  morals,  by  their  powder  of  self-control 
and  inhibition,  by  the  strength  and  sanctity  of  the  family  organ- 
ization and  the  respect  in  which  womanhood  is  held,  by  the  char- 
acter and  power  of  their  educational  ideals,  by  the  degree  and 
variety  of  skilled  productiveness,  by  the  advance  in  material 
wealth,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  their 
ability  to  apply  such  knowledge  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  measure 
of  comfortable  and  healthy  Hving. 

A  study  of  the  negro  by  these  criteria,  as  illustrated  especially 
by  his  attitude  toward  the  law^s  and  moral  standards  of  civilized 
society  and  by  his  abihty  to  maintain  proper  standards  of  health, 
may  enable  us  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the  distance  which 
he  has  traveled  from  his  primitiv  ideals  and  practices  thru  con- 
tact with  the  complex  organization  of  American  civilization. 

The  whole  question  is  obscured  by  the  strong  infusion  of  Cau- 
casian blood  which  the  negro  race  has  received  in  America,  ren- 
dering it  very  difficult  to  determine  in  many  instances  whether 
heredity  may  not  have  playd  an  important  r61e.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  the  shining  examples  of  individual  achievement,  of 
which  there  are  not  a  few,  are  the  results  of  the  inheritance  of 
Caucasian  ability  and  do  not  afford  a  demonstration  of  innate 

'  Read  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City,  June  5,   1917. 
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racial  capacity.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this 
discussion  I  am  dealing  with  the  masses  and  not  with  the  ex- 
ceptional few.  Whether  or  not  there  are  essential  functional 
and  structural  differences  between  the  brain  of  the  white  man 
and  that  of  the  negro  is  of  fundamental  importance,  but  un- 
fortunately we  are  unable  at  present  to  make  a  very  definit  as- 
sertion one  way  or  the  other.  Bean^  considers  the  two  races 
"antipodal  in  cardinal  point.  The  one  has  a  large  frontal  region 
of  the  brain,  the  other  a  larger  region  behind;  the  one  is  subjec- 
tiv,  the  other  objectiv;  the  one  a  great  reasoner,  the  other  pre- 
eminently emotional;  the  one  domineering  but  having  great  self- 
control,  the  other  meek  and  submissiv,  but  violent  and  lacking 
in  self-control  when  the  passions  are  aroused;  the  one  a  very 
advanced  race,  the  other  a  very  backward  one.  The  Caucasian 
and  the  negro  are  fundamentally  opposite  extremes  in  evolution," 
which  wide  difference  he  attributes  to  "deficiency  of  gray  matter 
and  connecting  fibers  in  the  negro  brain,  especially  in  the  frontal 
lobes." 

Mall,^  on  the  contrary,  finds  it  impossible,  from  his  studies, 
to  support  this  view.  "It  certainly  would  be  important,"  he 
says,  "if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  complexity  of  the  gyri  and 
sulci  of  the  brain  varied  with  the  intelligence  of  the  individual, 
that  of  the  genius  being  most  complex,  but  the  facts  do  not  bear 
this  out,  and  such  statements  are  only  misleading — ^brains 
rich  in  gyri  and  sulci,  of  the  Gauss  type,  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  American  negro."  Boas^  remarks  in  this  connection  that 
"if  there  is  any  meaning  in  correlation  of  anatomic  structtu-e 
and  physiologic  function  one  must  expect  that  differences  ex- 
ist. There  is,  however,  no  evidence  whatever  that  would  stig- 
matize the  negro  as  of  weaker  build,  or  as  subject  to  inclina- 
tions and  powers  that  are  opposed  to  our  social  organization. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  demand  made  on  the  human  body  or  mind 
in  modem  Hfe  that  anatomic  or  ethnologic  evidence  would 
prove  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the  negro." 

In  view  of  these  diverse  opinions  it  is  evident  that  much  work 

'  The  Century  Magazine,  Sept.,   1906. 

2  Ferguson,  "The  Psychology  of  the  Negro." 

•  "The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man." 
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remains  to  be  done  before  this  question  reaches  an  accepted  solu- 
tion, and  therefore,  important  as  it  is,  we  may  waive  further  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  moment. 

The  negroes  of  the  United  States  belong,  according  to  Den- 
neker,  ^  to  the  negritic  sub-race  inhabiting  the  Soudan  and  Guinea. 
These  peoples,  to  some  extent,  are  intermixt  with  Arabic  or  Berber 
strains  and  therefore  vary  somewhat  in  capacity  and  in  achieve- 
ment, and  altho  reacting  in  varying  degree  to  environmental 
differences,  they  have  been  stationary  for  many  ages,  evincing 
no  innate  tendency  to  continuous  development  toward  higher 
civiUzation.  A  study  of  the  negro  in  his  African  home  shows  that 
very  little  change  in  fundamental  character  has  been  made  by 
the  race  since  leaving  their  nativ  forest  and  removing  to  the  more 
enhghtened  environment  of  America. 

Among  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  African  negro  mentioned 
by  Dowd^  are  sluggishness  and  lack  of  foresight,  thought  for  the 
morrow  never  entering  into  his  calculations.  He  quotes  Hove- 
laque  as  saying  that  the  negro  "is  so  sluggish  that  if  he  works 
it  is  only  thru  constraint.  He  works  not  to  amass  a  fortune, 
but  to  Uve — he  maintains  a  tranquihty  unknown  among  most 
men.  He  never  regrets  the  past,  which  he  pretends  to  have 
well  spent,  and  he  does  not  regard  the  future." 

The  feelings  of  the  negro  are  simple.  Sexual  passion,  in  which 
there  is  nothing  suggestiv  of  the  exalted  and  complex  sentiment 
of  love,  and  the  feelings  prompted  by  the  necessity  for  subsistence, 
in  other  words,  the  fundamental  animal  feelings,  predominate. 
"The  negroes  of  this  zone  (The  Banana  Zone)  have  very  Httle 
power  of  inhibition.  Their  wills  are  inundated  and  paralyzed 
by  the  surging  of  every  passion  and  impulse  toward  immediate 
gratification.  The  riotous  clamor  of  their  passions  explains  their 
ungovernable  temper,  propensity  to  murder,  steal,  lie  and  de- 
ceive or  to  overindulge  their  sexual  appetite,  their  love  for  hquor, 
tobacco  or  anything  that  strikes  their  fancy."  His  temper  is 
rollicking  and  unstable.  "His  joy  throws  him  into  outbursts 
of  hilarity  and  his  griefs  call  out  the  loudest  lamentations." 

'  "  The  Races  of  Man." 
'  "  The  Negro  Races." 
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The  negro's  extraordinary  sexual  propensity  is  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  outcome  of  his  lack  of  inhibiting  power.  From  the 
age  of  puberty  both  sexes  indulge  their  passions  almost  without 
restraint.  "The  habit  of  unrestrained  indulgence,  thru  many 
centuries,  has  made  yielding  an  instinct.  Continence  is  seldom 
practised  and  no  habit  of  inhibition  interposes  itself  to  check 
the  animal  impulse."  As  might  be  expected,  familial  affections 
are  quite  feeble  and  altho  parents  often  evince  a  strong  love  for 
their  children  it  is  very  apt  to  be  short-lived. 

It  is  true  that  the  negroes  in  different  sections  vary  considera- 
bly by  reason  of  environmental  conditions.  Dowd  says,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  "Camel  Zone"  women  "are  distinguisht  for 
the  domestic  \'irtues  of  order,  cleanliness,  good  management  and 
fidehty"  and  that  "the  amount  of  skill,  thrift  and  enterprise  in 
some  localities  is  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  the  adverse  condi- 
tions." These  differences  may,  to  some  extent,  depend  upon 
the  admixture  of  higher  stock,  as  perhaps  explains  in  part  the 
higher  industrial  status  of  the  "Millet  and  Cattle  Zones,"  where 
there  is  an  intermixture  with  Berbers  and  Arabs. 

In  the  main,  the  characteristics  set  forth  above  are  those  which 
are  common  among  primitiv  peoples.  Franz  Boas^  remarks 
that  "lack  of  logical  connection  in  its  conclusions,  lack  of  control 
of  will,  are  apparently  two  of  its  (the  mind)  characteristics  in 
primitiv  society.  *******  /j^j^^  emotional  value 
of  opinions  is  great  and  consequently  they  quickly  lead  to  action. 
The  will  appears  unbalanced,  there  being  a  readiness  to  yield  to 
strong  emotions  and  stubborn  resistance  in  trifling  matters." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  report  that  the  gen- 
erality of  negroes  in  this  country  have  not  gotten  very  far  away 
from  these  primitiv  characteristics,  altho  showing  no  little  progress 
in  certain  directions.  Indolence  and  lack  of  forethought  are 
among  their  distinguishing  characters.  As  long  as  their  im- 
mediate necessities  are  provided  for  they  do  not  care  to  work. 
They  are  always  ready  to  give  up  a  good  position  upon  shght 
provocation,  or  even  upon  no  provocation  at  all,  regardless  of 
the  probability  of  securing  another.     Their  habits  are  migratory, 

1  Loc.  cil. 
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which  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  Southern  housewives 
and  planters,  who  have  learned  by  repeated  experiences  that  the 
average  negro  employe  is  thoroly  unreliable.  A  contract  or  an 
agreement  has  no  binding  force,  at  least  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
Their  primitiv  nature  soon  wearies  of  restraint  and  they  exhibit 
a  childish  desire  to  assert  their  independence  even  though  it  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  material  advantage.  Stone '^  truly  says  "that 
their  actions  have  no  logical  or  reasonable  basis,  that  they  are 
notional  and  whimsical  and  that  they  are  controlled  far  more 
by  their  fancies  than  by  their  common  sense." 

The  immorality  of  the  American  negro  has  been  discust  fre- 
quently. Contact  with  the  higher  ideals  of  the  Caucasian  have 
not  raised  the  negro's  moral  conceptions  above  the  primitiv 
level. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Ottenberg^  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  19 12  and  19 13,  there  were  four  times  as  many  ille- 
gitimate births  of  colored  as  of  white  children,  altho  the  colored 
population  was  only  about  one-half  as  large  as  the  white.  The 
difference  in  the  attitude  which  the  two  races  occupy  toward 
sexual  promiscuity  is  fundamentally  different.  To  the  negro 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  immoral  relations  between  the  sexes 
and  neither  men  nor  women  lose  caste  or  respect  by  free  indul- 
gences of  their  passion.  An  educated  negro,  president  of  a  col- 
lege and  ex-member  of  Congress,  in  conversation  with  me,  men- 
tioned with  pride  that  his  son,  then  a  student  in  a  northern  col- 
lege, was  a  grandson  on  his  father's  side  of  a  distinguisht  southern 
scientist  and  on  his  mother's  side  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  open  pride 
which  this  man  took  in  the  illicit  relations  between  his  own  mother 
and  a  white  man  is  incomprehensible  to  us  and  is  illustrativ  of 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  race  toward  sexual  immorality.  They 
are  simply  incapable  of  grasping  the  white  man's  viewpoint.  I 
have  known  educated  colored  women,  prominent  in  their  church, 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  living  openly  with  men  to  whom 
they  were  not  married,  and  the  situation  was  accepted  without 
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social  detriment.  A  principal  of  a  negro  industrial  school,  in 
which  the  intellectual  and  vocational  work  was  admirable,  told 
me  that  they  had  to  close  their  eyes  to  the  immorality  of  the 
pupils  inasmuch  as  they  found  that  it  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble to  control  it.  In  short,  neither  education  nor  other  civilizing 
agencies  seem  to  have  been  able  to  raise  the  negro  above  his 
primitiv  moral  level.  As  might  be  expected,  family  ties  are 
weak.  The  fine  family  relations  which  are  the  rule  among  the 
whites  are  rare  among  the  negroes.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
mothers  manifest  no  affection  for  their  children,  but  in  spite  of 
many  striking  exceptions  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  such  affec- 
tion as  a  rule  is  neither  strong  nor  lasting,  and  while  grief  over 
the  loss  of  a  child  may  occasion  violent  emotional  outbursts 
it  is  not  apt  to  be  long-lived.  Cruelty  to  children  is  exceedingly 
common,  and  white  employers  not  infrequently  have  had  to  in- 
terfere to  protect  negro  children  from  the  unmerciful  treatment  of 
mother  or  father. 

An  illuminating  fase  of  this  subject  is  presented  by  the  study 
of  criminality  in  the  negro.  In  1821,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  to  report  upon  the  wisdom  of  excluding  free  negroes 
and  mulattoes  from  that  Commonwealth,  stated  that  "the  black 
convicts  in  the  state  prison  formed  146V2  part  of  the  black 
population  of  the  State,  while  the  white  convicts  formed  2140 
part  of  the  white  population."  In  19 10,  with  a  negro  popula- 
tion of  38,055,  there  were  enumerated  in  institutions  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  January  ist,  240  prisoners,  or  158^/16  part  of  the 
total  population,  and  including  the  juvenile  delinquents,  114V3 
part  of  the  population.  There  were  committed  in  19 10,  775 
prisoners  and  delinquents,  or  49 V4  part  of  the  total  population. 
These  figures  show  practically  no  improvement  in  criminality  in 
nearly  a  century,  and  Walter  F.  Willcox,^  after  a  careful  study, 
has  reacht  the  conclusion  that  "a  large  and  increasing  amount  of 
negro  criminality  is  manifested  all  over  tlie  country."  The 
following  table  has  been  compiled  from  Bulletins  121  and  129 
of   the    Department   of    Commerce,    and    compares   the   relativ 
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amount  of  crime  and  illiteracy  in  several  representativ  states, 
North  and  South: 

No.  No.  Per  No.  Attend  Per 

over  10.  illit.  cent.  6-14.  school.  cent. 

Penn 161,126  14,638  9.1  27,105  22,475  82.9 

Mass 31,718  2,584  8.1  5.223  4,806  91.0 

New  York 115,843  5.768  5.0  14.456  12,596  87.1 

Ohio 93,910  10,460  II. I  15.775  13.742  87.2 

N.  C 490,395  156.303  31 -9  169,034  108,200  64.0 

S.  C 584,064  226,242  38.7  212,125  118,981  56.1 

Georgia 846,195  308,639  36.5  282,070  156,258  55.4 

Miss 727,851  259,438  35.6  238,101  151,581  63.7 

Texas 507,089  124,618  24.6  159,597  103,014  64.5 

Dist.  of  C 79,964  10,814  13.5  12,910  10,807  83.7 


CRIMINALS  AND   DELINQUENTS  COMMITTED   IN    1910. 


No.  Per  cent. 

Penn 6,328         3.26 

Mass 775         2 .03 

New  York 3,012         2.24 

Ohio 2,945         2.64 

Dist.  of  C 4,073         4.31 


No.  Per  cent 

N.  C 2,052  0.29 

S.  C 4,399  0.52 

Ga 9,717  0.82 

Miss 3,069  0.30 

Texas 4,641  0.67 


The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  criminaUty  and  dehnquency 
as  shown  by  the  number  committed  in  institutions  is  much 
greater  in  those  states  in  which  illiteracy  is  least  is  very  striking 
and  seems  to  lend  support  to  the  view  generally  held  in  the  South 
that  education  of  the  negro  tends  only  to  increase  his  criminality 
by  sharpening  his  wits. 

In  the  North  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  negroes  live  in 
cities  while  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  South,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  greater  amount  of  crime  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  more  com- 
plex urban  life  upon  a  people  whose  self-control  is  weak.  This 
only  serves,  however,  to  emfasize  the  fact  that  neither  education 
nor  other  agencies  of  civilization  so  far  have  been  able  to  eradicate 
or  greatly  to  control  the  primitiv  instincts  and  impulses  of  the 
negro. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  rape  in  some 
of  the  northern  states,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so  inas- 
much as  the  penitentiary  reports,  as  a  rule,  do  not  classify  the 
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prisoners  by  race.  Such  an  attempt,  however,  is  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  this 
report  it  appears  that  during  the  year  1916,  of  8i  negroes  received,  5, 
or  6 . 1 7  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  rape,  while  of  the  368  whites  received,  3,  or  0.80  per  cent,  were 
convicted  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  include  assault  with  intent 
to  rape,  attempt  to  commit  felonious  rape,  and  felonious  rape,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  negroes  convicted  was  6,  or  7 .41  per  cent, 
of  the  number  received,  and  the  number  of  whites  convicted  was 
16,  or  4.34  per  cent,  of  the  number  received.  These  isolated 
figures  may  mean  nothing  or  they  may  be  exceedingly  signifi- 
cant. 

When  we  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  civilization  upon  the 
morbidity  and  the  mortality  of  the  negro  we  are  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  any  accurate  comparativ  data.  RatzeP  says 
that  "the  diseases  of  the  Waganda,  according  to  Felkin,  compose  a 
formidable  list,  in  which  occur  most  of  the  diseases  known  to 
European  doctors,"  but  whether  the  diseases  referred  to  have 
been  partly  or  largely  introduced  by  contact  with  Em-opean 
or  Islam  civilization,  or  whether  the  general  death  rate  is  high 
or  low  does  not  appear.  It  is  a  very  general  belief  in  this  coun- 
try that  prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  death  rate  among  the  negroes 
was  much  lower  than  at  present,  being  approximately  equal  to 
or  even  lower  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  where  accurate  death  returns  have  been  kept  since 
1822,  the  death  rate  per  1000  of  population  from  1822  to  1830 
among  the  whites  was  31,  and  among  the  blacks  29,  from  1831 
to  1840  among  the  whites  26  and  among  the  blacks  24;  from 
1844  to  1848,  among  the  whites  18,  among  the  blacks  21.  Will- 
cox^  quotes  statistics  from  eleven  states  covering  various  years 
between  1725  and  1863,  showing  a  death  rate  per  1000  of  population 
of  27.5  for  whites  and  37.7  for  non-Caucasians,  chiefly  negroes. 
The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  19 14  gives  the  deaths 
in  the  registration  area  per  thousand  of  population  as  13.2 
for  whites  and   22   for  negroes.     In  the  registration  states  the 
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rates  were  13.  i  for  whites  and  20.9  for  negroes,  while  in  the 
registration  cities,  which  include  a  number  of  southern  cities 
not  in  the  registration  states,  the  rates  were  14.2  for  whites  and 
25  for  negroes.  Before  the  war  the  difference  between  the  death 
rates  for  the  two  races  per  1000  population  was  8.  In  1900  it 
was  12.3  and  in  1914  had  fallen  to  8.8  for  the  whole  registration 
area,  7.8  for  the  registration  states  and  10.8  for  the  registration 
cities. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  the  markt  difference  in 
death  rate  between  the  races  prevails  in  the  northern  states, 
where  educational  opportunities  are  so  much  greater,  as  well  as 
in  the  southern  states.  In  19 10,  in  North  Carolina,  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  in  negroes  over  10  years  of  age  was  31.9, 
the  death  rate  per  1000  of  population  23.8  and  the  difference 
between  white  and  negro  death  rate  8;  in  New  York  the  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  was  5,  the  death  rate  29.9,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  white  and  negro  death  rate  8.9;  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  8.1,  the  death  rate  21.3 
and  the  difference  between  the  white  and  negro  death  rate  5.3; 
in  District  of  Columbia  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  13.5, 
the  death  rate  29.1  and  the  difference  between  the  white  and 
negro  death  rate  13.3.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  as  far  as 
they  go  that  education  is  not  improving  the  death  rate  among 
the  negro  or  else  that  he  is  not  getting  the  kind  of  education 
that  he  needs. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  conditions  under  which  the 
negro  lives,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  everywhere  his  greatest 
enemy,  but  the  various  forms  of  nephritis,  organic  diseases  of 
the  heart,  pneumonia  and  enteritis  of  infancy  claim  a  large  share 
in  producing  his  high  mortality. 

The  ravages  of  venereal  diseases  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  but  statistics  are  not  yet  available  for  forming  a  posi- 
tiv  and  final  judgment.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  extent 
of  syphilis  and  as  to  its  effects,  the  commonly  accepted  view  being 
that  it  is  far  more  prevalent  than  among  the  whites,  altho  they 
do  not  suffer  as  severely  from  its  effects.     Hazen,^    however, 
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expresses  the  opinion  "that  syphiHs  is  not  more  prevalent  among 
them  than  among  the  whites,"  but  also  says  that  he  "cannot 
agree  with  the  usual  statement  that  the  lesions  of  syphilis  are 
less  severe  in  the  negro."  Richard  Burton^  and  David  Livings- 
ton^  both  state  that  in  Africa  the  natives  do  not  suffer  severely 
from  syphilis  and  that  it  quickly  dies  out  when  introduced,  and 
Keyes'  is  of  tlie  opinion  that  negroes  "are  relatively  immune  to 
syphiUs"  altho  "utterly  careless  about  treatment."  It  is  ad- 
mittedly true  that  the  late  nervous  manifestations  of  syphilis, 
tabes  dorsahs  and  paresis,  are  much  less  frequently  seen  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  white  man,  and  statistics  seem  to  indicate 
that  while  arteriosclerosis  is  exceedingly  prevalent,  aneurisms 
and  aortic  insufficiency,  which  seem  to  be  especially  connected 
with  syphilis  infection,  are  not  more  common  than  among  the 
whites. 

These  facts,  upon  the  surface,  appear  to  lend  support  to  the 
view  that  the  negro  is  not  as  susceptible  to  the  serious  effects 
of  syphilis  as  the  Caucasian,  but  a  great  deal  more  research  work 
must  be  done  in  this  field  before  positiv  statements  are  justified. 
It  is  very  probable  that  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  may  be  ex- 
erting a  baneful  influence  in  other  directions,  especially  in  the 
lowering  of  the  birth  rate. 

The  death  rate  has  shown  a  distinct  decline  in  late  years, 
which  the  Census  Bureau  is  inclined  to  attribute  largely  to  the 
increase  of  the  ownership  of  homes.  "In  the  decade  from  1900 
to  1 9 10  the  number  of  homes  owned  by  negroes  in  the  cities  on 
the  southern  states  increast  by  72,463  or  49.8  per  cent,"  which 
may  have  brought  about  better  housing  conditions  and  so  have 
influenced  the  death  rate,  but  whether  this  interpretation  is 
really  true  may  be  open  to  question.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  uniform  relation  between  the  ownership  of  homes  and  the 
improvement  of  mortality  in  the  cities  quoted.  In  19 10,  in 
Baltimore,  with  an  ownership  of  one  home  to  91  inhabitants, 
the  mortality  per  1000  of  population  was  30.6;  the  decrease  in 
death  rate  for  the  decade  2.9;  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  an  owner- 
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ship  of  one  home  to  24  inhabitants,  the  mortality  per  1000  of 
population  was  29.5;  the  decrease  in  death  rate  for  the  decade 
3.7;  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  with  an  ownership  of  one  home  to  15 
inhabitants,  the  mortality  per  1000  of  population  was  36.9; 
the  decrease  in  death  rate  for  the  decade  10.2;  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
with  an  ownership  of  one  home  to  17  inhabitants,  the  mortality 
per  1000  of  population  was  33 . 5 ;  the  decrease  in  death  rate 
for  the  decade  6.3;  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  with  an  ownership  of 
one  home  to  13  inhabitants,  the  mortality  per  1000  of  popula- 
tion was  34.2;  tlie  decrease  in  death  rate  for  the  decade  i .  i ;  in 
WavShington,  D.  C,  with  an  ownership  of  one  home  to  46  inhabi- 
tants, the  mortality  per  1000  of  population  was  29.1;  the  de- 
crease in  death  rate  for  the  decade  1.9;  and  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
with  an  ownership  of  one  home  to  29  inhabitants,  the  mortality 
per  1000  of  population  was  25.4;  the  decrease  in  death  rate  for 
the  decade  1.9.  Altho  the  ownership  of  homes  doubtless 
indicates  better  conditions  of  living  and  therefore  may  have 
some  effect,  it  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  improvement 
in  mortality  may  be  due  chiefly  to  the  general  improvement 
in  sanitary  conditions  brought  about  by  the  whites  and  not  to 
the  effect  of  better  internal  conditions  among  the  negroes.  Some 
light  would  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  a  closer  study  of 
the  diseases  w^hich  show  improvement. 

But  while  the  death  rate  has  declined  to  some  extent,  the  birth 
rate  has  decreast  in  greater  degree  relatively,  so  that  the  total 
increase  of  negro  population  is  relatively  lessening.  Willcox^ 
says  that  "the  evidence  indicates  a  high  but  rapidly  decreasing 
birth  rate  among  southern  negroes  as  a  whole,  a  very  low  and 
rapidly  decreasing  birth  rate  among  urban  negroes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  a  high  and  very  slowly  decreasing  death  rate 
for  urban  negroes,  and  an  increase  in  the  death  rate  of  urban  negroes 
at  ages  above  fifteen  years." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  relativ  to 
the  birth  rate  of  the  negroes  of  the  south,  but  we  may  accept  as  ap- 
proximately correct  the  estimate  of  Willcox,  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  to  each  1000  women 
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of  child-bearing  age,  i.  e.,  from  15  to  44.  According  to  these 
figures  the  number  of  negro  children  has  decreast  very  markedly, 
especially  in  tlie  20-year  period  from  1880  to  1900,  and  while  there 
has  been  also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  white  children  it  has 
been  very  much  less  pronounced.  This  observation  confirms 
the  figures  of  tlie  Census  Bureau  showing  a  lessening  increment 
of  growth  in  the  negro  population.  The  decade  1890  to  1900 
showed  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.,  while  in  the  following  decade, 
1900  to  1 9 10,  it  had  fallen  to  11 .2  per  cent.  The  following  table 
shows  the  relativ  decennial  increase  in  the  negro  and  white  popula- 
tion from  1790  to  1910: 

Per  cent. 
Decade.  Total.  Negro.  White. 

1900-1910 21.0  II. 2  22.3 

1890-1900 20.7  18.0  21.2 

1880-1890 24.9  13.5  26.7 

1870-1880 30.1  34.9  29.2 

1870-1880 — Estimated  con  1  26.0  22.0  26.4 

1860-1870 — verted  increase  J  26.6  21.4  27.5 

1860-1870 22.6  9.9  24.8 

1850-1860 35.6  22.1  37.7 

1840-1850 35.9  26.5  37.7 

1830-1840 32.7  23.4  34.7 

1820-1830 33.5  31.4  33.9 

1810-1820 33.1  28.6  34.2 

1800-1810 36.4  37.5  36.1 

1790-1800 35.1  32.3  35.8 

There  has  been,  then,  undoubtedly  a  decided  decrease  in  the 
birth  rate  of  the  negro  and  in  South  Carolina,  at  least,  it  is  now 
lower  than  that  of  the  whites.  The  death  rate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  falling  in  the  same  proportion.  There  has  been  some 
improvement,  it  is  true,  as  the  figures  previously  quoted  show, 
but  comparatively  little. 

If  the  real  effects  of  civilization  upon  the  American  negro  should 
be  measured  by  the  degree  with  which  he  has  overcome  his  prim- 
itiv  tendencies  and  concepts,  his  progress  has  been  disappoint- 
ing. He  is  possest  with  powerful  passions  and  strong  natural 
impulses  without  an  inhibiting  power  strong  enuf  to  hold  them 
in   leash.     The  influence   of  civilization   has   not   succeeded  in 
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strengthening  his  self-control,  so  that  he  yields  to  his  impulses 
without  restraint  and,  consequently,  wherever  he  exists  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  greatly  augments  the  criminal  class  and  fills 
our  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Because  of  this  same  lack  of  self- 
control  and  inability  to  grasp  the  moral  view-point  of  the  white 
man,  he  yields  without  effort  to  his  unbridled  sexual  lusts.  His 
concepts  and  mental  reactions  have  improved  to  some  extent, 
but  still  exhibit  many  primitiv  characters.  The  superstitious 
fear  of  witchcraft  is  quite  common  and  the  employe  who  sowed 
hoodoo  in  my  yard  to  catch  some  members  of  my  family  was  not 
a  rare  exception.  Education,  it  is  true,  carries  them  beyond 
this  stage  of  culture,  but  does  eradicate  suspicion  and  distrust. 
Economically,  the  negro  as  a  whole  has  improved  considerably 
and  has  added  largely  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  race;  espe- 
cially does  this  appear  in  the  increasing  ownership  of  homes  and 
of  farm  land.  But  wherever  the  negro  enters  into  fair  and  equal 
competition  with  the  white  man  the  latter  has  proved  superior, 
it  being  a  common  and  frequently  repeated  observation  that  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  reaching  in  any  field  the  level  of  efficiency 
attained  by  the  white  man.  The  latter  is  pushing  him  out  of 
many  of  his  chosen  fields.  As  barbers,  as  bootblacks  and  as 
household  servants  he  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  white  man. 
His  high  death  rate  and  falling  birth  rate  are  due  to  his  non- 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  life.  Ignorance  and 
neglect  of  hygienic  rules,  reckless  exposure  to  infections  and  low 
moral  resistance  are  important  factors.  Will  continued  con- 
tact with  civilization  in  time  rectify  these  evil  tendencies,  or  will 
the  processes  now  in  operation  lead  to  gradual  extinction?  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question  at  present.  Civiliza- 
tion is  a  matter  of  evolution,  not  merely  of  training,  and  of  basic 
importance  is  the  question  of  the  negroes'  innate  capacity.  Spec- 
ulation should  cease  and  a  serious  attempt  be  made  to  determine 
if  the  conclusions  of  Bean  and  those  who  agree  with  him  are  cor- 
rect. If  they  are,  then  our  whole  attitude  toward  the  negro  is 
wrong  and  we  should  have  the  courage  to  face  the  situation  and 
correct  it,  for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  for  our  own. 
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Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  New  York: 

I  believe  the  condition  portrayed  by  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  negro.  We  white  people  are  also  responsible  for  the  low  state  of  civiliza- 
tion in  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  negroes  are  at  this  present  time.  The 
negro  is  obliged  to  live  in  congested  quarters  because  of  the  prejudice  against 
him.  I  can  understand  why  there  is  a  desire  that  the  negro  and  the  white  man 
should  be  separated  in  some  walks  of  life,  and  in  their  habitations.  But  this 
should  be  done  humanely.  We  must  improve  the  housing  conditions  of  our 
negro  population,  and  enable  them  to  have  at  least  quarters  sanitary  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air  for  the  same  price  offered  to  the  white  man.  Educa- 
tion has  done  something  but  not  enough  in  this  respect.  Men  like  Booker 
Washington  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  uplift  of  the  negro  race  economically 
and  inwardly  but  there  is  much  more  to  be  done  by  us.  The  large  morbidity 
and  mortality  rate  among  the  negroes,  from  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease 
in  our  large  cities  is  explained  in  a  measure  by  the  fact  that  vast  numbers  of 
negroes  employed  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses  seek  their  pleasures  at  night. 
The  work  hours  are  long  and  the  few  left  for  recreation  are  spent  in  the  dance 
halls  and  worse  places.  These  men  become  intemperate  in  many  ways  and 
as  a  result  contract  the  diseases  which  are  so  very  prevalent  among  the  negro 
population.  Dr.  Wilson  struck  the  keynote  when  he  said  that  we  must  have 
a  more  intense  investigation  for  the  relief  of  those  conditions.  I  have  evi- 
dence in  my  work  even  here  in  the  North  that  the  tuberculous  negro  in  white 
families  has  been  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of 
instances.  If  we  would  protect  ourselves,  let  us  be  humane  and  just  toward 
the  negro.  We  must  begin  by  doing  our  duty  justly  and  humanely  toward 
an  inferior  race  lacking,  as  the  Doctor  has  said,  inhibitory  qualities,  lacking 
in  education  and  moral  standards.  The  whole  issue  can  be  summed  up  by 
realizing  that  we  are  our  "brother's  keeper,"  be  he  black  or  white. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Boston,  Mass.: 

As  Dr.  Wilson  has  said,  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  negro  is  by  no 
means  solved.  Whether  the  negro  can  be  mentally  developed  to  equal  the 
white  man  we  do  not  know.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that  illustration  which 
Wendell  Phillips  so  graphically  gave  in  his  famous  lecture  upon  Joussaint 
Louberture,  who  was  a  full-blooded  negro  and  yet  "the  most  remarkable  man 
of  negro  blood  known  to  modern  history."  South  America  speaks  of  the 
negro  problem  as  being  no  problem.  Therefore,  no  distinction  is  made  in  the 
intermarriage  of  the  negro  and  the  white,  so  that  the  color  line  is  gradually 
disappearing.  It  was  recently  stated  by  some  one  in  the  Scientific  Monthly 
that  in  a  given  time  we  should  have  no  colored  problem  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  the  mixture  going  on  and  between  the  white  and  the  colored  in  conse- 
quence the  bleaching  out  of  the  colored  man.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
Dr.  Wilson  thinks  of  this. 
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My  experience  with  the  education  of  the  Southern  negro  is  only  slight. 
I  happen  to  be  a  trustee  of  a  colored  school  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  There 
arc  in  this  school  300  girls  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  courses.  I  have 
watched  somewhat  their  mental  development  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
I  could  not  see  very  much  difference  between  the  mental  ability  of  these 
colored  girls  and  the  average  white  girl  in  our  Northern  schools  of  the  same 
grade.  I  have  traced  somewhat  the  subsequent  careers  of  these  colored 
girls  and  perhaps  the  majority  have  entered  remunerative  occupations,  and 
founded  respectable  homes  and  "made  good."  I  feel,  therefore,  that  there 
is  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  development  and  education  of  the  negro.  I 
was  in  Atlanta  the  other  day  and  happened  to  come  across  a  graduate  of 
Har\'ard,  for  example,  and  I  met  many  other  colored  persons  who  had  made 
good  in  various  occupations.  IIow  much  white  blood  they  may  have  had 
and  its  influence  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  a  great  deal 
has  already  been  accomplished  since  the  colored  people  have  had  greater 
opportunities  and  that  much  is  to  be  yet  hoped  for. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  New  York: 

Dr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  was  not  speaking  of  the  exceptional  person  among 
the  colored  people  nor  indeed  was  he  ready  to  say  in  how  few  the  admixture 
of  white  blood  had  to  do  with  his  reaction  to  the  American  civilization;  yet 
every  person  with  a  vestige  of  colored  blood  in  his  veins  is  classified  as  a  negro. 
Statistics,  therefore,  do  not  reflect  adequately  the  relation  of  the  facts  under 
consideration  to  the  colored  man.  With  a  large  amount  of  intermarriage  and 
illegitimacy  there  is  developed  a  group  of  persons  of  white  and  black  blood 
who  are  bound  to  be  inferior.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  black  man  we  must  take  under  advisement  our  own  attitude 
toward  him.  I  do  not  say  this  as  a  criticism  of  the  reader  of  the  paper  be- 
cause he  gave  a  very  wide  discussion.  The  attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
is  that  of  regarding  the  colored  man  as  necessarily  belonging  to  an  inferior 
race.  In  estimating  the  mental  potentialities  of  the  colored  race  we  ought  to 
consider  the  heights  which  they  have  reached  and  bear  in  mind  that  colored 
men  who  lead  their  classes  at  Yale  may  be  judged  as  evidence  of  the  powers 
of  the  colored  man  just  as  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  Taft  arising  from  any 
particular  class  of  white  men.  In  every  single  phase  of  American  work  the 
colored  man  is  rising.  Our  experience  here  is  similar  to  that  to  which  Dr. 
Otis  referred,  that  colored  children  in  our  schools  do  well.  They  are  bright, 
keen  youngsters.  With  the  same  opportunities  the  percentage  of  failure  with 
them  is  no  greater  than  with  whites  coming  from  the  same  strata  of  society. 
The  problems  of  education  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  solved.  There  are  to 
be  considered  not  only  the  social  conditions  under  which  the  negro  must  live, 
but  the  lower  wages  and  the  number  of  vocations  closed  to  him,  and  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  go  into  high-class  occupations.  The  conditions  under  which 
he  is  obliged  to  live  do  not  improve  his  morale  and  hygiene.     How  can  we 
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expect  much  of  education  when  any  teacher  is  good  enough  to  teach  in  a 
colored  school.  We  cannot  compare  the  examinations  of  the  white  and  colored 
and  expect  to  reach  any  satisfactory  conclusions  concerning  the  reaction  the 
colored  man  has  had  to  civilization.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  had  civiliza- 
tion in  the  same  sense  that  the  white  man  has.  It  may  be  pretty  hard  for 
us  to  believe  that  the  colored  man  is  an  equal,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is 
regarded  so.  We  should  first  analyze  the  civilization  to  which  the  colored 
man  has  been  subjected  and  compare  the  results  with  those  of  the  white  men 
of  the  mountain  region  of  Tennessee  who  are  brought  into  contact  with 
a  more  similar  civilization.  Let  us  define  our  particular  civilization  before 
we  interpret  what  the  colored  man  has  gotten  from  it. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

When  we  discuss  the  relation  of  the  colored  man  to  crime  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  beginning  of  the  crime  was  the  crime  which  our  ancestors 
peniretrated  upon  the  colored  man,  and  that  we  were  the  original  criminals 
in  the  relations  of  the  two  races.  It  is  observed  that  there  are  more  negroes 
in  prison  than  white.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  person 
in  jail  is  inevitably  an  inferior  type.  A  few  days  ago  the  people  in  Moscow 
let  out  the  prisoners  from  one  of  their  great  jails  and  put  the  police  in  jail 
in  their  stead.  This  was  an  interesting  demonstration  of  the  reaction  of  that 
people  to  criminality.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  there  are  more  negroes  in 
prisons  in  some  sections  of  the  country  than  white  men;  but  I  think  that  most 
of  us  know  that  the  negro  before  the  law  in  the  United  States  does  not  have 
an  equal  chance  with  the  white  man,  that  he  does  not  secure  the  same  measure 
of  justice  that  is  accorded  to  the  white  man;  therefore,  more  negroes  are  con- 
victed proportionately  than  white  men.  Rather  than  making  the  colored 
man  the  greater  criminal,  these  facts  indict  the  white  man  and  point  to  his 
criminality  rather  than  to  that  of  the  negro.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing that  in  their  relations  between  one  another  the  white  man  has  proved  to 
be  the  greater  criminal  of  the  two. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  fundamental  facts  of  class  prejudice. 
The  negro  in  a  community  of  white  people  is  in  a  community  in  which  he  is 
compared  with  a  privileged  class ;  and  under  such  conditions  we  find  the  offences 
of  the  individual  charged  against  the  class  and  not  against  the  individual. 
The  crime  is  called  a  negro  atrocity.  It  is  not  called  an  atrocity  of  John 
Jones.  When  a  white  man  commits  the  same  crime  it  is  charged  against  the 
individual  and  not  against  the  white  race.  We  find  that  the  negro  race  has 
constantly  charged  up  against  it  as  a  whole  the  sins  of  the  individuals;  and 
race  prejudice  is  thus  fed  and  kept  alive.  As  the  indictments  against  the 
negro  were  narrated  to  us  by  the  reader  of  the  paper  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
putting  the  white  man  in  the  place  of  the  negro.  When  sexual  laches  were 
referred  to  I  recalled  the  sexual  excesses  of  the  white  people  not  charged  up 
to  the  white  race  but  only  to  the  individuals.     I  could  call  to  mind,  when  the 
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reader  of  the  paper  was  speaking  of  the  sexual  excesses  of  the  negro,  myself 
witnessing  white  men  (soldiers  in  uniform  in  Washington)  being  helped  through 
the  windows  into  a  house  of  prostitution  when  the  doors  were  not  big  enough 
for  them  to  get  in  fast  enough.  When  the  author  said  that,  the  fine  family 
relations  which  are  the  rule  among  the  white  people  are  exceptional  among  the 
negro  race,  I  felt  quite  sure  he  did  not  have  in  mind  the  average  family  re- 
lation in  our  New  York;  and  I  hoped  that  the  negro  race  would  not  have 
the  general  family  relations  of  New  York  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  criterion 
which  they  might  hope  to  emulate.  When  one  after  another  of  those  indict- 
ments of  the  negro  were  cited  I  had  no  difficulty  in  transposing  the  races  and 
calling  to  mind  how  characteristic  each  was  of  the  white  people.  The  last 
charge  was  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  It  is  true  that  the  negro  has  yielded  to 
religious  superstitions.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  Billy  Sun- 
dayism  here  in  New  York.  I  do  not  know  what  the  negro  people  think  of  it. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  negro  academy  of  medicine  discussing  the  re- 
lation of  the  white  people  to  Billy  Sunday,  but  the  white  people  are  not  free 
from  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  negro.  So  long  as  the  mummery  of 
the  white  man's  church  continues  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  our  activities 
can  we  cry  "witchcraft"  at  the  negro. 

Now,  if  we  recite  the  fine  qualities  of  the  white  man,  there  is  not  one  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  among  the  colored  people. 

What  may  we  get  out  of  such  a  discussion  as  this?  In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  biologic  foundation  for  any  assertion  as  to  the  inferiority,  mental,  moral 
or  physical,  of  the  negro.  The  negro  has  been  subjected  to  social  and  economic 
persecution  by  the  white  man;  but  still  after  fifty  years  of  freedom  from  slavery 
we  have  seen  what  he  can  do  even  in  the  presence  of  great  economic  disad- 
vantages. W'e  have  seen  him  accumulate  property,  develop  the  home  and 
domestic'life,  seek  education  and  secure  it.  We  have  seen  him  enter  every 
one  of  the  vocations  of  the  white  man,  succeed  and,  indeed,  excell.  All  this 
the  negro  has  done  under  adverse  circumstances  among  a  people  who  were 
keenly  prejudiced  against  him.  It  is  inconceivable  what  he  might  do  in  an- 
other fifty  years.  His  great  mistake  has  been  to  imitate  the  white  man. 
It  behooves  us  to  think  of  the  negro  as  our  brother  and  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  sin  of  race  prejudice. 

Dr.  J.  T,  Searcy,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.: 

The  African  was  the  only  race  in  the  world  found  suitable  to  make  a  slave 
of.  Thruout  all  ages  he  has  been  sought  for  that  purpose.  Unlike 
the  American  aborigmes,  he  did  not  resent  such  attempt — he  yielded  readily. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fund  to  educate  them  in  the  South  is  paid  by  the 
white  people,  with  occasional  grumbling  it  is  true.  We  are  doing  it  so  far  as 
we  can  in  our  embarrassed  condition.  Insanity  among  the  negroes  in  my 
State  increased  20  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years  embraced  in  the  last  census. 
The  negro  has  had  access  to  the  most  advanced  civilization  from  the  earliest 
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period.  Along  both  coasts  of  the  continent  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
European  civilization  has  reached  him,  but  he  has  been  unable  to 
appropriate  it.  European  civilization  went  into  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  very  much  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  Every  race 
received  and  accepted  it  at  the  level  of  its  inherent  psychic  ability, 
and  uses  it  to-day  at  that  level.  The  Japanese  showed  their  excellence 
with  the  readiness  with  which  they  assumed  its  good  points.  There 
are  in  the  South  negroes  and  negroes — some  are  better  than  others.  Their 
inherent  qualifications  are  not  much  changed.  They  still  are  an  incubus 
upon  the  country.  The  report  of  missionaries  in  any  country  is  that  the 
children  of  the  schools  will  compare  most  excellently  with  the  children  of  the 
missionaries,  up  to  a  certain  age.  When  the  negroes  reach  adult  life  they 
fall  behind  in  good  judgment  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  We  see  this  problem 
in  Alabama.  We  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  negro  and  we  do  not  have  race 
riots.  The  races  live  peaceably  together.  For  a  heinous  crime  there  is  some- 
times a  mob-law,  but  one  part  of  a  community  does  not  get  up  a  race-riot 
on  the  negroes  because  of  their  presence  there. 

Dr.  Wilson,  closing: 

I  judge  from  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  that  my  paper  has 
been  misunderstood.  I  intended  no  indictment  of  the  negro.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  do  what  I  was  requested  to  do,  namely,  to  discuss  the  effects  which 
civilization  has  had  upon  the  negro.  Personally  I  have  no  ill  feeling  against 
the  negro.  There  is  now  living  in  my  yard  an  old  negro  man  who  has  served 
me  faithfully  for  years.  He  has  no  claim  upon  me  except  that  of  several  years 
of  not  very  efficient  but  faithful  service,  but  I  know  if  I  turned  the  old  man 
off  he  would  be  in  the  streets  and  would  suffer.  He  is  living  under  my  roof 
and  eats  from  my  table.  Such  an  instance  is  very  common,  and  illustrates 
the  feeling  which  we  in  the  South  have  toward  the  negro.  I  have  attempted 
by  quotations  from  the  works  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  negro  at  home  to  show  his  characteristics  in  his  native  environment  and 
in  contrast  to  show  what  they  are  to-day  in  America.  It  would  lead  too  far 
afield  to  tell  why  the  negro  is  not  any  farther  advanced  than  he  is.  You  agree 
that  he  is  not  as  far  advanced  as  he  should  be.  I  agree  absolutely  with  Dr. 
Knopf.  I  probably  know  better  than  you,  gentlemen,  and  Dr.  Searcy  knows 
better  than  most  of  you,  that  the  negro  does  not  receive  justice;  not  only  in 
the  South,  but  from  what  my  friends  have  told  me,  he  does  not  receive  justice 
in  the  North.  Nowhere  in  the  country  does  he  receive  his  legal  rights.  The 
housing  conditions  which  the  negro  is  forced  to  endure  are  largely  our  making, 
and  we  cannot  expect  him  to  be  better  than  we  make  him.  Whether  or  not 
the  negro  is  capable  of  developing  the  degree  of  civilization  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  white  man  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  whatever  I  may  think 
my  mind  is  absolutely  open.  It  may  be  true  that  we  have  no  anatomical 
ground  for  saying  that  he  is  inferior.     Instead  of  speculating,  however,  we 
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should  as  scientific  men  carefully  and  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject  and 
endeavor  honestly  to  obtain  a  sound  foundation  of  knowledge.  Dr.  Knopf 
has  referred  to  tuberculosis  in  connection  with  the  negro.  Several  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  paper  in  which  I  tried  to  show  that  there  was  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  negro  race  was  any  more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis  than  the  white 
race.  It  is  because  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  negro  lives  that  the 
disease  is  so  much  more  prevalent  than  among  the  whites.  I  have  seen  him 
under  proper  care  improve  as  quickly  as  the  white  man.  Usually  the  im- 
provement does  not  go  so  far  because  the  average  negro  does  not  possess  the 
knowledge  to  continue  the  treatment  initiated.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Otis'  ques- 
tion concerning  the  mixture  of  the  races,  I  think  that  has  been  answered  by 
the  discussion  upon  race  prejudice.  Race  prejudice  may  in  the  opinion  of 
some  be  very  wrong,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  negro  would  be  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  white  blood,  and  unquestionably  from  his  point  of  view  it  is  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  but  let  each  one  of  you  ask  himself  if  he  wants  his  own 
family  to  contribute  to  that  improving  work.  I  think  we  can  trust  the  answer. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  white  race  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such  an 
admixture  because  it  will  be  brought  about  by  white  men  marrying  negro 
women  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  infusion  of  negro  blood  into  the  whites, 
but  I  doubt  if  this  consideration  would  have  much  weight  if  one  of  our  sons 
or  brothers  took  unto  himself  a  negro  wife.  The  prejudice  against  the  negro 
race  is  felt  by  every  one  and  will  not  down.  With  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  mulattoes  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  negroes  in  our 
discussion  at  present.  It  would  certainly  be  very  helpful  if  we  were  able 
to  do  so.  Whether  or  not  the  mulattoes  are  more  susceptible  to  disease  than 
the  whites  as  is  often  stated  is  an  open  question.  We  ought  to  realize  that 
the  white  man  is  the  proper  teacher  of  the  negro ;  the  negro  cannot  teach  the 
negro  as  efficiently.  This  is  recognized  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  white 
teachers  are  employed  in  negro  schools.  If  he  is  below  us  it  is  our  duty  to 
raise  him.  If  we  are  going  to  produce  good  results  with  the  negro  we  must 
teach  him  ourselves  and  not  leave  him  to  his  own  resources.  What  Dr. 
Warbasse  has  said  about  being  able  to  apply  to  the  white  man  practically  all 
that  was  said  of  the  gross  sin  of  the  negro  may  be  true  in  individual  cases,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  white  women  of  the 
North  generally  is  as  low  as  would  appear  from  his  remarks.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  the  white  men  of  the  North  accept  that  standard  of  morals  in 
their  women.  The  difference  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro  is  funda- 
mental.    We  demand  that  our  women  shall  be  pure;  the  negro  does  not. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf: 

Will  Dr.  Wilson  tell  us  something  of  the  attitude  of  the  black  race  toward 
the  negro  physician?  Does  the  negro  physician  receive  the  same  confidence 
among  the  colored  race  as  does  the  white  physician? 
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Dr.  Wilson,  replying  to  Dr.  Knopf: 

The  negro  physicians  whom  I  know  in  Charleston  are  capable.  There  may 
be  some  who  are  not.  One  is  a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  There  is 
also  a  woman  physician;  she  is  a  capable  physician,  I  believe.  They  all  have 
a  good  following  which  shows  that  there  is  a  large  element  among  the  negroes 
who  look  upon  them  with  confidence.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  who 
send  for  wliite  physicians.  The  confidence  of  the  colored  race  in  the  negro 
physician  is  growing  strongly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  them 
in  the  antituberculosis  movement. 

Dr.  Otis: 

Are  any  members  of  the  American  Medical  Association? 

Dr.  Wilson: 

No;  because  we  cannot  admit  them  to  our  societies.  If  the  American 
Medical  Association  wanted  them  to  become  members,  it  would  have  to 
authorize  their  admission  directly;  we  cannot  have  them  in  our  societies. 


CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  HAWAIIAN. ^ 

By  TiTiJS  MuNSON  COAN,  M.D.,  New  York  City. 

The  Hawaiians  are  one  of  the  kindred  peoples  that  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  middle  and  eastward  Pacific,  and  that  constitute 
an  independent  race,  best  designated  as  Brown  Polynesian.  The 
origin  of  the  race  is  still  under  discussion ;  but  the  best  supported 
view  is  that  of  Churchill  ("The  vSubanu")  who  finds  linguistic 
evidence  to  show  that  its  original  habitat  was  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  that  it  was  driven  thence  to  its  far-disperst  island 
refuges  by  invasion  from  the  Asiatic  coast  about  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  these  peoples,  isolated  and  entirely 
undisturbed,  have  followed  their  own  line  of  development  and 
created  their  own  civilization:  such  civilization,  that  is  to  say, 
as  was  possible  without  a  written  language,  or  any  knowledge 
of  metals  or  of  the  potter's  art,  or  any  service  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Yet  their  culture,  crude  as  it  was,  has  no  little  signifi- 
cance, for  the  Brown  Polynesian  had  managed  to  evade  the 
stern  pressure  that  nature  puts  upon  every  living  thing;  in  a 
word,  he  got  rid  of  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means 
of  support,  and  in  so  far  had  solved  the  riddle  of  the  painful 
earth. 

How  did  he  accomplish  this?  Almost  entirely  by  his  way  of 
dealing  with  sex.  Of  what  we  know  as  sex-morality  he  had  not 
the  least  conception,  nor  would  he  have  counted  that  morality 
as  necessary  or  desirable.  There  was  the  utmost  freedom  of  sex 
relations;  these  began  at  puberty,  but  were  usually  infertile. 
Marriages,  more  or  less  permanent,  came  later;  but  by  a  strict 
birth  control,  and  also  by  infanticide  (which  afi'ected  the  female 
children  chiefly)  the  number  of  children  was  kept  down;  2  or  3 
to  a  family  was  a  usual  limit.  The  number  of  mouths  was  thus 
limited,  and  in  Hawaii  nobody  went  hungr}-  for  long.  Two  months' 
labor  in  twelve  was  enough  for  the  tillage  of  the  taro-fields,  and 
for  the  hardy  fisherman  the  "Eight  Seas"  abounded  in  spoil.  The 
people   were  very  poor,  but  even  the  man  who  was  too  lazy  to 

'  Read  at  the  Forty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City,  June  5,  1917. 
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work  could  find  a  place  at  his  neighbor's  table;  and  in  all  Hawaii 
I  he  re  was  not  a  starving  man  or  a  beggar.  There,  for  once  in 
the  world,  the  world's  great  first  cause  of  misery  was  abolisht. 
Nor  was  there  any  sexual  starvation.  The  Islander  did  not  deny 
himself,  he  took  all  that  nature  had  to  give;  but  he  put  a  curb 
upon  nature;  he  kept  the  population  down  to  the  food-supply, 
and  consequently  for  the  Brown  Polynesian  the  struggle  for  life 
did  not  exist.  No  such  other  case  perhaps  is  on  record.  The 
Hawaiian  and  his  brethren  had  thus  an  unexampled  leisure  of 
living.  As  we  have  seen,  they  did  not  cultivate  all  of  the  cardinal 
virtues,  but  they  developt  a  most  amiable  character.  Such 
generosity,  courtesy,  and  kindliness  as  these  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  equalled,  nor  could  they  have  been  surpasst,  in  the  most 
highly  developt  communities  of  the  Old  World;  they  were  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  all  the  early  voyagers. 

Such  were  the  primitive  Hawaiians.  Then  came  na  motu, 
"the  floating  islands,"  as  the  natives  called  them,  bringing  the 
discoverers:  Juan  Gaetano  the  first,  in  1555,  James  Cook  in 
1778,  and  about  1785  the  trader,  bringing  with  him  strange  wares 
and  strange  diseases.  Not  until  1820  did  the  first  missionaries 
arrive.  They  reduced  the  language  to  writing,  they  translated 
the  Bible,  they  converted  the  natives;  but  they  found  it  much 
their  hardest  task  to  undo  what  the  Christian  trader  had  done 
before  them.  A  considerable  body  of  native  poetry,  the  meles, 
remained;  it  had  been  memorized  by  the  bards  and  sent  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  later  years  much  of  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson  and  others.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  we  are  hearing  the  Hawaiian  music,  notably 
that  of  the  ukulele,  named  from  the  plucking  of  the  strings.  The 
word  means  "the  jumping  flea"  as  distinguisht  from  the  other 
uku  or  parasite,  which  crawls  but  does  not  jump.  Their  music, 
however,  is  modern  and  derivative  in  its  character:  the  early 
Hawaiian  had  no  knowledge  of  harmony,  or  even  of  the  diatonic 
scale. 

In  the  main,  the  people  were  happy,  tho  much  harasst  by 
their  priests  and  their  fighting  kings.  However  cruel  their  prac- 
tice of  birth  control,  they  recognized  it  as  a  saving  principle. 
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Without  it,  these  natives  would  all  have  been  fighting  each  other 
for  places  in  the  sun.  It  seems  to  nie  that  the  only  way  to  end 
wars  and  to  relieve  human  misery  is  through  eugenics,  through 
proper  birth  control  and  birth  release. 

In  Hawaii,  as  elsewhere,  the  impact  of  the  foreigner  is  almost 
fatal  to  the  weaker  race;  for  at  the  best  it  means  changed  condi- 
tions, and  these  are  destructive.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  race-mixing  with  Japanese,  Chinese,  Europeans;  the 
combinations  are  complex,  yet  the  resulting  stocks  are  good. 
The  people  live  happily  together  under  the  territorial  adminis- 
tration, and  race  hatreds  are  unknown.  The  native  blood  is 
diminishing  by  dilution  rather  than  by  extinction,  but  the  Brown 
Polynesian  himself  is  slowly  passing  away. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Wm.  R.  White,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

Will  Dr.  Coan  tell  us  of  the  relative  supremacy  of  the  Japanese  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Hawaii,  whether  the  Japanese  speak  both  languages;  also 
whether  they  intermarry  with  the  natives. 

Dr.  Coan: 

The  Japanese  do  intermarry  with  the  Hawaiian;  they  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  they  keep  up  their  own  national  traditions  and  speak  their  own 
language. 

Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Boston,  Mass. : 
Do  the  American  intermarry? 

Dr.  Coan: 

The  American  man  marries  the  Hawaiian  woman,  but  no  Hawaiian  man 
ever  marries  a  white  woman. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Corwin,  Pueblo,  Colo. : 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  word  Christian  used  as  did  the  author  in  connection 
with  the  missionaries. 

Dr.  Coan: 

The  word  "Christian"  is  so  used  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  I  give 
credit  to  the  missionaries  for  perfect  sincerity.  Only  three  or  four  of  the 
missionaries  to  the  Hawaiians  have  failed  to  make  good. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Taft,  New  York: 

I  have  been  fighting  in  the  lines  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  have  formed 
some  opinion  of  the  question  of  birth  control.  I  have  noticed  in  Paris  the 
desire  to  limit  the  birth  of  children  and  to  fit  them  as  fast  as  possible  to  de- 
fend their  country.  Had  the  circumstances  been  otherwise  the  French  would 
not  have  been  able  to  hold  back  at  Verdun. 


THE  CHILD 

AND  HIS  RELATIONSHIP  TO  SOCIETY. 


Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  E.  Bosworth  McCready,  M.D. 


Heredity  and  Hereditary  Transmission. 

Those  who  claim  the  preponderance  of  a  tainted  heredity  as 
the  primary  cause  of  mental  deficiency  a  priori  concur  with  the 
views  of  Darwin  and  his  disciples,  who  hold  that  the  offspring 
inherit  the  essential  characteristics  of  their  ancestors.  Now, 
while  this  doctrine  unquestionably  applies  to  the  animal  species 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  transmission  of  normal  racial  character- 
istics, I  very  much  doubt  that  it  conforms  to  the  phenomena 
of  disease,  which  in  contrast  to  normal  attributes  of  the  human 
species  form  abnormal,  unnatural,  nay,  often  merely  accidental 
accessions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  workings  of  heredity, 
I  think  it  best  to  assume  two  distinct  fases  thereof,  viz.,  one 
permanent,  which  has  become  fixed  during  the  long  course  of 
evolution;  the  other,  temporary,  accidental  or  transient. 

To  the  first,  permanent,  category  belongs  the  phenomenon 
of  hereditary  transmission  of  normal  racial  characteristics.  Tak- 
ing the  African  negro,  for  example,  we  find  that  irrespective 
of  the  laws  of  variation  and  mutation  his  offspring  always  main- 
tain their  racial  characteristics,  as  long  as  the  negro  mates  with 
members  of  his  own  clan.  And  even  were  he  persistently  to 
intermarry  with  descendants  of  white  races,  there  still  would 
be  little  likelihood  of  his  offspring  ever  entirely  overcoming 
the  attributes  of  their  African  ancestry.  It  certainly  would 
require  a  great  many  generations  to  swap  the  negro  individuality, 
were  it  at  all  conceivable  that  the  law  of  reversion  would  cease 
its  vigilance  and  tolerate  such  an  unnatural  process  of  evolu- 
tion. This,  then,  represents  the  permanent  fase  of  heredity. 
The  second,  temporary,  principle  of  heredity  here  suggested  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  transiency  of  certain  bodily  physical 
anomalies,    as,    for   example,    supernumerary   lingers    and    toes. 
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These  malformations  are  occasionally  observed  in  several  mem- 
bers of  one  family.  But  we  usually  note,  that  just  as  soon  as 
these  affected  individuals  intermarry  with  normally  developed 
individuals  the  aforementioned  structural  anomalies  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,  promptly  disappear  in  their  future  genera- 
tions, for  the  very  good  reason  that  supernumerary  fingers  and 
toes  are  useless,  abnormal  and  unnatural  acquisitions,  and  hence 
.  are  dropped  by  nature  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  fase 
of  temporary  herdity  applies  with  equal  force  to  anomalies  of 
development  of  the  central  nerve  system.  Indeed,  so  anxious 
is  nature  to  eliminate  anomalies  of  development,  be  they  physical 
or  mental,  that  the  great  majority  of  degenerates  are  destroyed 
in  the  germinal,  embr>^onic,  fetal,  or  early  postnatal  stages  of 
life,  or  if  they  happen  to  survive,  are  usually  rendered  sterile, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  procreation  of  their  kind. 

With  these  considerations  in  view  I  cannot  help  but  hesitate 
to  believe  that  heredity  really  plays  so  important  a  r61e  in  the 
propagation  of  mental  deficiencies  as  is  generally  supposed  and 
am  inclined  to  place  much  more  responsibility  upon  acquired 
etiologic  factors.  This  reasoning  is  partly  corroborated  by  the 
investigations  of  Scholomowitch,  Keller  and  Diem,  who  found 
that  the  difference  in  the  degeneracy-ratio  among  the  offspring 
of  sane  and  insane  ancestry  is  only  about  ten  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  former. 

The  fact  frequently  cited  that  on  rare  occasions  {e.  g.,  the  famous, 
or  rather  notorious  Jukes'  family)  we  do  meet  hereditary  mental 
degeneracy  in  several  generations,  does  not  in  the  least  contro- 
vert the  here  proposed  modification  of  Darwin's  theory.  In 
fact,  in  a  way  it  even  confirms  it,  since  it  can  readily  be  shown 
that,  as  a  rule,  mental  degenerates  persistently  mate  with  indi- 
viduals of  similar  mental  caliber  (for  anyone  with  sound  mind 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  mate  with  an  idiot!),  and  therefore 
the  continuity  of  intermarriage  among  defectives  generates  the 
fase  of  permanent  heredity  previously  spoken  of — in  other 
words,  a  new  race,  as  it  were,  with  mentally  deficient  character- 
istics, is  created  which  does  for  some  time  and  would  forever 
transmit  its  degeneracy  to  its  offspring,  were  it  not  exterminated 
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by  nature  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  natural  selection  and 
destruction  of  the  unfit. 

The  modus  operandi  of  herditary  transmission  is  still  veiled 
in  deep  mystery.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  in  mental  degen- 
erates the  germ-plasm  of  the  male  or  female,  or  of  both,  is  defec- 
tive, either  in  the  number  of  its  component  cells,  or  in  their  strength 
and  shape,  and  in  consequence  fails  to  form  the  impetus  essential 
to  normal  development  of  the  bfain.  It  is  further  postulated 
that  under  certain,  as  yet  mysterious,  conditions  the  germ-cells 
of  the  opposite  sexes,  at  the  time  of  their  fusion,  are  capable  to 
influence  each  other,  either  for  good  or  bad,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  natural  selection.  In  all  probability  a  tainted  germ- 
plasm  is  deficient  in  more  than  one  of  its  elements,  since  the  de- 
generate brings  into  the  world  not  only  a  deteriorated  brain  but 
quite  frequentl)''  also  several  anomalies  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
e.  g.,  abnormal  heart,  extremities,  etc.  Furthermore,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  anteconceptional  deficiencies 
in  the  germ-plasm  which  are  productive  of  amenthia  in  the  child 
may  be  the  result  not  only  of  neuropathy  in  the  parents  but  also 
of  other  pathologic  states,  more  especially  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
syphilis,  and  the  like,  the  toxins  of  which  act  as  poisoning 
and  deteriorating  agents  upon  the  germ  cells,  the  embryo  and 
fetus,  and  arrest  their  normal  development.  Statistics  are 
greatly  at  variance  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  feebleminded 
children  procreated  by  parents  thus  afflicted.  The  family  his- 
tories obtained  are  almost  always  inaccurate,  since  but  very  few 
parents  are  v/illing  to  admit  or  are  aware  of  the  prevalence  of 
latent  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.,  among  them.  Moreover, 
it  is  only  with  the  evolution  of  Wassermann's,  and  the  tuberculin 
reactions,  that  the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  causes  of  feeble- 
mindedness have  become  at  all  reliable.— 

"The  Backward  Baby,"  H.  B.  Sheffield. 


Unrestricted  zeal  in  food  conservation  has  possibilities  of  grave 
danger  which  it  will  be  well  for  those  in  authority  to  recognize. 
The  November  number  of  The  Child  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
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situation  which  can  be  applied  to  this  country  as  well  as  to  Eng- 
land. 

The  article  is  quoted  in  its  entirety: 

THE  RATIONING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Lord  Rhondda,  Sir  Arthur  Yapp  and  their  co-workers  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  conserve  the  food  supplies. of  the  Nation,  and  to  enlighten  us  in  re- 
gard to  facts  and  guide  us  in  the  adoption  of  principles  and  practices,  which 
shall  enable  each  individual  to  do  his  and  her  part  in  winning  the  war.  And 
the  children  must  understand  and  participate.  But  it  is  essential  to  remem- 
ber that  each  child  is  a  citizen  in  the  making,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  starve 
the  growing  child  of  to-day  lest  we  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  coming  morrow.  It  is  essential  that  study  must  be  devoted 
to  school  dietaries  and  the  selection  of  food  and  the  provision  of  meals  not 
only  in  educational  and  other  establishments  for  children,  but  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  families  children 
are  still  overfed  and  allowed  to  waste  food;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in 
many  homes  and  orphanages  and  also  in  certain  public  schools  growing  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  an  insufficiency  of  proper  food.  The  whole  matter 
demands  serious  study.  Important  letters  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Times  Educational  Supplement  and  elsewhere  which  appear  to  offer  evi- 
dence that  in  some  homes  and  institutions  an  unwise  and  unscientific  ration- 
ing of  school  children  is  bemg  attempted.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly 
condemning  "starvation  days"  for  boys  and  girls.  Some  other  form  of  sacri- 
fice should  be  possible  than  the  impairment  of  physical  powers  by  the  cutting 
down  of  necessary  supplies  for  nutrition  and  growth.  Head  masters  and 
others  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  developing  children  and  adolescents 
should  not  attempt  any  strict  system  of  rationing  unless  with  the  approval 
of  their  medical  advisors,  to  whom  all  schemes  for  the  cutting  down  of  food 
should  be  submitted.  The  provision  of  meals  cannot  be  governed  by  hap- 
hazard consideiations,  but  must  be  regulated  by  ascertained  facts  concern- 
ing food  values.  In  the  October  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  in 
the  section  under  tlie  charge  of  Drs.  W.  B.  Drummond  and  A.  Dingwall 
Fordyce,  appears  a  communication  on  "Rations  for  Boys'  Military  Training 
Camps,"  which  contains  such  valuable  data  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
reproducing  it  in  this  Journal:  "It  has  been  estimated  that  a  healthy  baby 
nursed  at  the  breast  drinks  in  twenty-four  hours  an  amount  of  milk  roughly 
corresponding  to  one-seventh  of  his  body  weight,  or,  in  other  words,  daily 
food  to  the  value  of  lOo  calories,  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  Of  these 
calaries,  protein  supplies  12,  carbohydrate  41,  and  fat  47.  During  tlie 
second  week  of  life,  then,  a  breast-fed  baby  who  weighs  8  lbs.  requires 
rather  more  than  350  calories  food  value — protein  42,  carbohydrate 
143,  fat  165  daily  {i.  e.,  17  oz.  of  milk).  In  the  case  of  adults,  while  formerly 
3,000  to  3,500  calories  daily  was  a  widely  accepted  estimate  of  the  require- 
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ments  of  an  average  active  man,  the  work  of  Chittenden  went  to  show  that 
this  allowance  was  excessive,  and  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  protein 
elements.  War  experience  forcibly  brings  home  the  importance  of  scientifically 
feeding  hard-worked  soldiers  under  varying  conditions  and  in  a  variety  of 
climes.  It  also  has  stimulated  investigations  into  the  needs  of  adolescents. 
Fitch  ("Rations  for  Boys'  Military  Training  Camps,"  Pediatrics,  April,  1917) 
quotes  Du  Bois,  who  has  shown  by  calorimetric  experiment  at  the  Russell 
Sage  Institute  of  Pathology  that  the  actual  food  requirements  of  young 
boys  is  25  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  adult.  Gephart,  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  actual  amounts  of  nourishment  taken  by  more  than  300 
boys  in  one  of  the  largest  private  boarding  schools  in  the  United  States, 
found  that  the  individual  daily  consumption  of  food  was,  on  an  average, 
of  the  value  of  5,000  calories.  Lusk  also  has  shown  that  5,000  calories  is 
the  amount  of  energy  in  food  a  healthy  American  boy  needs.  Each  indi- 
vidual needs  a  different  amount  of  food,  which  will  vary  according  to  his  struc- 
ture and  surroundings;  he  will  need  protein,  carbohydrates,  fats,  water,  and, 
in  addition  to  mineral  salts,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  certain  types  of 
proteins,  certain  types  of  fats,  and  certain  salts  be  included  in  the  dietary, 
and  besides,  he  must  have  other ' 'accessory  substances,"  generically  called 
vitamines,  if  he  is  to  show  physical  growth.  Unless  food  contains  sufficient 
vitamine  principles,  no  matter  how  well  balanced  the  ration  may  be  in  the 
ternary  food  elements,  nor  how  large  quantities  are  consumed,  not  how  high 
the  caloric  value  may  be,  there  will  be  malnutrition.  Canned  vegetables, 
fruits  and  meats  are  devoid  of  vitamine  because  of  the  excessive  degree  of 
heat  necessary  to  sterilize  the  food  sufficiently  for  preservation,  and  the  fol- 
lowing foods  are  relatively  poor  in  vitamines:  Sterilized  (canned)  milk, 
sterilized  (canned)  meat,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  and  like  vegetables,  all 
dried  vegetables,  dried  fruits,  highly  milled  cereals  (white  patent  roller  process 
flour,  corn  meal,  and  polished  rice),  pork,  molasses,  and  corn  syrup.  As 
examples  taken  from  a  suggested  daily  menu  for  one  week  of  a  well-balanced 
ration  for  a  growing  boy  the  following  are  interesting: 

Propeiu:.y  Balanced  Dietaries  for  Boys'  Military  Training  Camps. 

Monday. 
Breakfast: 

Orange i  medium 

Oatmeal,  milk,  sugar 3  tablespoonfuls 

Eggs 2  boiled 

Fried  bacon 2  slices 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Coffee,  milk,  sugar i  cup 

Salt,  pepper 


Total  calories,  i ,  033 
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Dinner : 

Creamed  pea  soup 6  ounces 

Roast  beef i  slice 

Brown  gravy 

Lima  beans 2  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Mashed  potatoes 2  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Lettuce i  half  head 

American  cheese i  ounce 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Bread  pudding 3  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Cocoa I  cup 

Salt,  pepper,  pickles,  catsup 


Total  calories,  i  ,863 


Supper: 

Lamb  or  pork  chop i  chop 

Macaroni  and  cheese 2  heaping  tablespoonsful 

Sliced  tomatoes i  medium  size 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Peach  pie One-sixth 

Iced  tea i  glass 

Salt,  pepper,  pickles,  catsup 

Total  calories,  1,425 
Total  calories  for  day,  4,321 


Thursday. 
Breakfast : 

Stewed  prunes 6  medium 

Force 5  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Eggs 2  soft  boiled 

Fried  bacon 2  slices 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Orange  marmalade i  heaping  tablespoonful 

Coffee I  cup 

Salt,  pepper 


Total  calories,  1,219 
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Dinner : 

Potato  and  meat  soup 6  ounces 

Roast  beef i   slice 

String  beans 4  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Baked  potatoes i  medium  size 

Sliced  tomatoes i  medium  size 

American  cheese i  ounce 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Ice-cream 2  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Chocolate  cakes i  medium  slice 

Cocoa I  cup 

Salt,  pepper,  pickles,   catsup 


Total  calories,  i  ,929 
Supper: 

Pork  chop I  chop 

Macaroni  and  cheese 2  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Sliced  beets 2  heaping  tablespoonfuls 

Green  com i  ear 

Sliced  cucumbers 8  thin  slices 

Bread 2  slices 

Butter I  square 

Peach  pie One-sixth 

Salt,  pepper,  pickles,  catsup 


Total  calories,  i  ,361 
Total  calories,  4,509 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  particulars  of  experiments  regarding  the  food 
and  feeding  of  children  under  war  conditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Ministry  of  Food  will  publish  authoritative  information  from  time  to  time 
regarding  this  all-important  problem  of  providing  adequate  food  supplies 
for  growing  children.  We  certainly  think  that  all  Government  Departments 
responsible  for  the  care  of  children  and  the  committees  of  aU  homes  and  orphan- 
ages undertaking  the  safeguarding  of  boys  and  girls  should  insist  on  having 
submitted  to  them  full  returns  regarding  the  quahty,  quantity,  variety, 
and  forms  of  food  now  being  supplied,  together  with  particulars  regarding 
the  frequency  and  times  of  meals,  and  the  menu  for  a  fortnight.  Food  re- 
striction may  become  necessary  for  us  all,  for  at  last  we  realize  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  is  at  war,  but  mere  financial  considerations  or  difficulties  in 
regard  to  staffing  cannot  at  present  be  accepted  as  adequate  excuses  for  al- 
lowing children  to  go  improperly  fed.  It  seems  probable  that  most  of  the 
errors  are  due  not  so  much  to  indifference  and  impecuniosity  as  to  wilful 
ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  requirements  of  growing  children. 
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PUBUC   SCHOOIv  EDUCATION   AND   COMMUNITY   PROBLEMS. 

The  industrial  world  has  long  since  learned  that  in  the  process 
of  converting  raw  material  into  a  finished  product  waste  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  older  extensive  methods  of 
production  are  giving  way  to  highly  scientific,  intensive  forms. 
Instead  of  fashioning  but  one  kind  of  finished  product,  many 
kinds  are  now  developed  from  the  same  raw  material. 

We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  one  of  the  most  important 
raw  materials,  namely,  the  human  material,  is  being  most  waste- 
fully  treated.  For  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  single  article,  compla- 
cently called  the  "average"  man  or  woman,  we  are  throwing 
immense  quantities  of  unexploited  material  on  the  human  scrap- 
heap.  The  business  of  life  is  not  primarily  the  attainment  of 
commercial,  industrial  or  scholastic  success.  It  represents  funda- 
mentally the  age-long  elfort  to  develop  the  race,  that  is  to  say, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  community,  to  a  higher  level  of  human 
intercourse  and  moral  relation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  commerce, 
industry,  and  all  other  outward  forms  of  progress,  while  spelling 
the  tangible  elements  of  success,  are  not  in  themselves  the  goal. 
They  are  the  handmaids  of  community  development  along 
the  lines  of  higher  civilization  and  culture.  From  this  it  follows 
that  education  must  never  lose  sight  of  those  fundamental  pur- 
poses of  national  growth.  To  prepare  children  on  the  princi- 
ple of  narrow  utilitarianism  for  personal  success  within  selfish 
limits  defeats  the  very  objects  of  education  as  community-serving 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  and  world  progress. 

As  in  the  conversion  of  crude  oil  into  petroleum  it  was  found 
that  the  by-products  (naphtha,  aniline  dyes,  mineral  oils,  medi- 
cines, etc.)  outvalue  the  first  product,  so  by  an  analogous  process 
we  are  beginning  to  find  that  the  by-products  of  tlie  raw  human 
material,  represented  by  the  many  individual  variations,  are 
far  more  valuable  than  the  "average"  person. 

It  costs  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  $1,100,000,000  each 
year  for  police,  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  charities  and  correc- 
tion, and  similar  forms  of  self-protection  against  the  festering 
human  refuse  heap.  A  contmued  or  even  increasing  annual  out- 
lay of  such  an  amount  under  the  heading  of  "losses"  on  the  debit 
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side  of  the  ledger  spells  ruin  for  the  Nation.  It  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  highly  dangerous  social  cancer,  one  of  a  most  malig- 
nant and  progressive  nature,  one  whose  treatment  is  most  costly 
in  cold  terms  of  money. 

The  Business  of  Life  needs  to  be  placed  on  the  basis  of  efficiency. 
The  saving  is  not  merely  one  of  money  but,  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  one  of  human  souls.  Life's  enterprise  must  be  con- 
ducted like  any  other  business.  New  methods  to  avoid,  to  re- 
duce, and  to  convert  waste  must  be  found.  Capital  must  be  in- 
vested in  human  assets. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  nation  is  spending  only  $600,000,000 
annually  for  schools,  churches,  and  other  constructive  agencies; 
in  other  words,  $500,000,000  less  is  spent  to  develop  human  as- 
sets than  is  spent  to  keep  up  the  human  failures!  It  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  American  people  to  apply  their 
recognized  business  perspicuity  to  invert  these  figures,  investing 
more  for  constructive  conversion  and  conservation.  Such  in- 
vestment in  proper  methods  of  conversion  of  waste  would  reduce 
the  enormous  refuse  heap  now  accumulating  in  the  form  of  human 
derelicts,  causing  it  automatically  to  shrink  to  reasonable  bounds. 

All  the  failures  in  the  Business  of  Life,  among  them  the  500,000 
or  so  of  criminals  "doing  time"  in  the  prisons  of  this  land,  were 
once  pupils  in  our  schools,  or  playfellows  in  our  city  streets,  in 
the  villages,  and  the  rural  districts. 

The  salvation  of  these  human  derelicts  is  a  social  problem. 
Better  methods  of  conversion  must  still  be  studied  and  applied. 
The  problem  of  the  futture  can  be  solved  only  when,  first,  we 
recognize  existing  conditions,  and,  second,  apply  the  remedy 
intelligently.  Here  is  an  educational  problem  in  the  widest 
sense  of  this  term. 

The  productive  power  created  by  right  education  releases 
social  and  economic  values  many  times  in  excess  of  the  capital 
invested.  The  aggregate  of  human  failures  which  have  to  be 
kept  under  control  by  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  repre- 
sents a  dynamic  force  of  stupendous  magnitude.  It  can  and 
must  be  converted  into  a  helpful,  constructive  force  instead  of 
being  a  menace  to  society. 
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The  Human  Raw  Material. — ^The  human  raw  material  is  to-day 
in  the  form  of  24,000,000  children  of  school  age  (5  to  18  years). 
Just  as  a  chemist  analyzes  rock  or  ore,  so  this  material  can  be 
divided  into  its  component  parts. — 

"The  Exceptional  Child"  by  M.  P.  E.  Groszman. 


RACIAL   SUSCEPTIBILITY  TO  RICKETS. 

The  prevalence  of  rickets,  among  negroes  and  Italians,  may 
be  due  to  racial  susceptibility.  Experiments  by  Hess  and  Nuger, 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Association,  Nov.  10,  1917,  show 
that  the  development  of  rickets  in  the  colored  race  is  due  to  soma 
dietectic  insufficiency  which  appears  to  be  satisfied  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  cod-liver  oil. 


SPEECH  CORRECTION  AS  A  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

There  should  be  no  assumption  that  speech  correction  is  merely 
a  school  problem :  it  should  also  be  a  social,  a  medical,  a  psycho- 
logic problem.  There  is  also  the  assumption  that  the  child  when 
entering  school  is  ready  to  learn  wTitten  language.  As  a  fact, 
children  at  this  stage  have  a  very  imperfect  use  of  spoken  lan- 
guage; occasionally  none  at  all.  It  has  been  found,  in  the  study 
of  the  teaching  of  reading,  that  the  child  needs  appreciative  ideas. 
The  new  analysis  will  lead  to  phonetics,  rhythm,  breathing, 
tone  production,  and  frasing.  Not  only  tlie  correction  of  gross 
defects,  but  the  refinement  of  speech  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  grade  teacher,  not  of  the  specialist. 

The  teacher  should  know  somethnig  about  the  various  organs 
used,  not  for  purposes  of  diagnosis,  but  to  understand  more  of 
the  relationship  between  the  function  and  the  organ  performing 
the  function.  She  should  be  trained  in  phonetics — how  speech 
is  formed — not  "note  book"  phonetics  but  motor— for  speech  is 
action.  She  should  know  the  psychology  of  speech.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  of  psychology,  and  of 
phonetics,  and  for  special  cases  she  should  have  special  training. 

The   child  should  receive   special   inspection,   medical   super- 
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vision,  and  aid  if  needed,  and  should  be  assisted  by  the  hygienist, 
neurologist,  and  psychiatrist, — 

John  F.  Reigart,  "The  Volta  Review,"  July,  iQiJ. 


EDUCATION.   DECEMBER,  19 1 7-   FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  bulletin  on  the  military  training  plans  of  the  various  nations, 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, shows  the  widest  variation  in  type  of  training  for  boys 
of  school  age.  Great  Britain,  altho  she  has  resorted  to  con- 
scription in  the  present  war,  has  not  had  military  training  of  boys 
of  school  age  except  in  the  nature  of  strictly  voluntary  work  car- 
ried on  by  private  agencies.  Australia  makes  military  training 
compulsory  for  all  boys  12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  New  Zealand 
for  boys  over  14  years.  In  Germany,  before  the  war,  the  only 
military  training  for  boys  of  school  age  was  by  voluntary  organ- 
izations and  was  without  arms.  Decrees  issued  during  the  war 
have  provided,  however,  for  preparatory  military  training  for  all 
boys  over  16  years  of  age.  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  practice  in  20  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  state- 
ments have  been  obtained  directly  from  the  embassies  or  lega- 
tions of  the  nations  concerned:  British  Empire:  Great  Britain, 
strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies;  Aus- 
tralia, military  instruction  compulsory  for  all  boys  from  12  to 
18  years;  New  Zealand,  military  instruction  compulsory  for 
boys  over  14  years;  Canada,  military  instruction  carried  on  in 
voluntary  cadet  corps.  France:  Prescribed  military  instruction 
without  arms,  and  rifle  practice  in  elementary  and  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  Ages,  9  to  13  years;  rifle  practice  limited  to 
boys  over  10  years  of  age.  Specially  trained  instructors.  Strong 
organizations  carry  on  the  work  of  military  preparation  among 
older  boys.  Germany:  Voluntary  organizations  of  older  public 
school  pupils  and  students  of  secondary  schools.  Training  with- 
out arms.  Decrees  issued  during  the  war  provide  for  prepara- 
tory military  training  of  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age.  Austro- 
Hungary:  Austria,  voluntary  organizations  for  military  train- 
ing  of  pupils   of  secondary  schools,   under  government  protec- 
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torate  and  optional  rifle  practice  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary 
schools;  Hungary,  voluntary  organizations  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher  schools  and  in  many  districts  military  instruc- 
tion is  obligatory  in  secondary  schools.  Switzerland:  Instruc- 
tion in  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  schools  obligatory 
throughout  the  school  age.  Conducted  by  specially  trained  in- 
structors. Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military  drill  both  with 
and  without  arms.  Sweden:  Compulsory  rifle  practice  in  public 
secondary  schools  for  boys  from  15  to  18  years  of  age.  Given  by 
special  instructors.  Norway:  Vountary  rifle  practice.  Italy: 
Military  training  given  as  obligatory  subject  in  "national  col- 
leges." Private  agencies  provide  for  simple  military  drill  for 
younger  boys.  Spain:  No  distinct  military  training  is  given. 
Some  simple  drill  is  included  in  the  program  of  physical  training. 
Portugal :  No  military  training  is  given  in  schools.  The  subject 
of  "physical  culture,"  which  is  taught  generally,  includes  simple 
drill  W'ithout  arms.  Boy  scout  organizations  are  numerous. 
Russia :  Prescribed  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  Netherlands:  Military  training  given  in  voluntary 
organizations  for  boys  over  15  years  of  age.  Greece:  Very  inten- 
sive military  instruction  is  given  in  g>^mnasia,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King.  Simple  drill  obtains  in  all  public  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  physical  training.  Japan:  Alilitary  g}'mnastics  obHga- 
tory  in  elementary,  secondary  and  normal  schools.  Mexico: 
Obhgatory  mihtary  drill  with  arms  in  all  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  Regulated  by  state  laws.  Argentina:  Obligatory  mili- 
tary training  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools.  Spe- 
cially trained  instructors.  Bolivia,  simple  drill  in  connection  with 
gymnastics. 

European  Organization  for  Promoting  Re- Education. — The 
Permanent  Interallied  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
questions  of  interest  to  war  cripples  grew  out  of  the  preliminary 
Inter-allied  Conference  held  in  Paris  May  7th  and  8th.  The 
Permanent  Commission  held  its  first  meeting  in  Paris.  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  named  from  Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  Montenegro,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia 
and  Serbia. 
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The  special  objects  of  the  Commission  are  (i)  to  assist  the 
national  institutions  engaged  in  improving  the  condition  of  war 
crippled;  (2)  to  assemble  the  most  complete  information  on  this 
subject;  and  (3)  to  publish  a  monthly  or  bi-monthly  official  bulle- 
tin devoted  to  the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  next 
meeting  is  planned  to  be  held  in  London  in  October. 

Expert  Photographers  Needed  in  France. — A  call  for  expert 
photographers  was  issued  by  the  United  States  Signal  Corps 
October  19th.  The  appeal  was  sent  to  all  newspapers  and  news 
syndicates  asking  them  to  release  men  for  photography  work 
with  the  American  army  in  France. 

These  men  will  form  photographic  development  squadrons, 
working  in  small  laboratories  or  in  motor  lorries  close  behind  the 
lines.  They  must  develop  and  print  immediately  all  photographs 
taken  by  the  American  air  forces.  The  plates  must  be  developed, 
printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligence  officer  for  transmis- 
sion to  headquarters  in  about  ten  minutes  after  they  are  re- 
ceived from  the  airplane,  because  of  the  necessity  for  speed  in 
Army  tactics. 

A  brief  period  of  military  training  is  required  for  those  who 
are  accepted  and  they  will  become  the  foundation  of  the  labora- 
tory force  which  the  United  States  Army  must  build  up. 


CHILDREN   LIVE   IN  THE   PRESENT. 

We  must  expect  children  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  to  have 
quite  different  normal  activities  from  children  from  six  to  eight 
years  of  age.  If  the  education  of  the  four-  to  six-year-old  child 
is  to  be  determined  by  what  he  needs  when  he  is  six  or  seven,  I 
am  very  confident  he  will  not  live  the  fullest  life  that  belongs 
to  the  child  of  four  to  six.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  idea  that  the  best  preparation  for  somewhat  later  years  is 
efficiency  in  the  immediate  present. 

Children  live  in  the  present;  their  motives  are  concerned  with 
the  present.  Interests  have  to  do  with  what  concerns  them  in 
the  immediate  present.  Parents  and  teachers  are  too  liable  to 
forecast  the  future  for  the  child.     For  example,  a  fond  father 
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announced  to  me  that  his  boy  of  two  years  had  already  decided 
to  be  a  foreign  missionary.  Two  years  later  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  a  change  had  taken  place  and  the  child  was  occasioning 
the  parents  a  great  deal  of  trouble — in  his  words,  "acting  like 
the  devil." 

It  was  clearly  not  the  child  who  made  the  decision  at  the  age 
of  two,  but  the  father.     Teachers  are  doing  the  same  for  their 
pupils,  planning  work  for  the  future,  whereas  the  children  them- 
selves are  interested  only  in  the  present. — 
/.  T.  Meriam,  "The  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association ." 

*  * 
* 

In  a  little  book  written  by  a  Montessori  devotee  and  dealing 
with  the  relation  between  mother  and  children,  the  mother  is 
told,  "We  must  not  be  irritable  or  unjust  or  unintelligent — not 
even  once." 

"Ah,  yes,"  replies  a  commentator  whimsically,  "a  woman  may 
discipline  herself  into  being  an  angel  of  goodness;  but  how,  I 
ask,  is  she  to  make  herself  intelligent  if  nature  has  made  her 
stupid?" 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  woman  in  the  United  States  or  man  either, 
for  that  matter,  who  would  be  wilhng  to  admit  in  cold  blood 
that  he  or  she  is  not  intelhgent.  Yet  one  must  acknowledge, 
upon  consideration,  that  just  having  children,  particularly  deaf 
children,  does  not  bring  simultaneous  understanding  of  how  to 
train  them;  nor  does  it  even  make  one  like  to  train  them — shock- 
ing though  such  an  admission  may  be.  Training  impHes  teach- 
ing, and  the  teaching  of  small  children  involves  a  kind  of  joyful 
self-forgetfulness,  a  patient  striving  toward  far-distant  goals — 
characteristics  which  may  not  interest  all  men  or  all  women 
any  more  than  it  interests  all  men  or  women  to  want  to  be  tailors 
or  carpenters. 

"Volta  Review,"  April,  1917. 

*  ,      * 

Obedience  to  the  law  is  a  hard  lesson,  but  it  is  the  one  un- 
changing principle  of  life  to  which  we  are  all  forced  to  adhere. 
There  is  no  evasion  of  it  that  does  not  result  in  disaster  and  suffer- 
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ing.  It  is  undeniably  a  lesson  more  easily  learned  early  than 
late.  The  child  who  recognizes  no  higher  authority  than  his 
own  mil  must  sometime  undergo  a  tremendous  amount  of  suffer- 
ing which  his  parents  might  have  spared  him.  He  is  not  only 
allowed  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  mother  and 
father,  but  he  is  denied  a  means  of  growth  and  development. 
He  stores  up  day  by  day  a  vast  amount  of  future  misery. 

A  baby  may  learn  obedience  to  law  quite  unconsciously.  If  his 
mother  is  quietly  consistent  in  enforcing  her  authority,  she  will 
teach  him  the  greatest  life  lesson  that  he  will  ever  have  to  master. 
To  the  baby  the  law  states  itself  in  simple  terms — "what  mother 
says  she  means" — and  he  will  soon  cease  to  cry  for  the  thing 
which  crying  never  brings  him. — 

Eleanor  C.  Leonard,  "Volta  Review,"  June,  191 7. 


In  the  life  of  a  baby  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  sweet  and 
beautiful,  as  in  the  life  of  a  flower,  so  that  he  gives  off  this  feeling 
as  a  flower  gives  off  perfume.  Also  these  babies  trust  so  much 
they  make  everyone  trust.  You  feel  the  trust  of  a  baby  as  he 
puts  his  arms  about  your  neck. — One  Year  of  Pierrot. 

*  * 

Mothers'  clubs  are  often  mostly  composed  of  women  who  have 
already  made  their  fundamental  mistakes  with  their  own  children ; 
and  fathers'  clubs  there  are  none. — 

From  "The  Exceptional  Child,"  M.  P.  E.  Groszmann. 

*  ,      * 
* 

The  provision  made  nowadays  against   Satan's   ever   finding 
any  idle  little  hands  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  almost  bewildering. 
One  can  sympathize  with  the  old  farmer  who  said,  "Thank  the 
Lord,  all  my  boys  ever  wanted  was  a  knife  and  a  piece  of  string!" 
— "Volta  Review,"  June,  1917. 

*  * 
* 

All  that  any  mother  need  to  do  to  call  for  a  loyal  obedience  is 
to  mean  and  to  do  exactly  what  she  says.     Speech  is  often  im- 
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pulsive  and  she  may  have  reason  to  regret  what  she  has  said,  but 
she  must  fulfill  her  promise  or  carry  out  her  threat.  Undoubtedly 
she  will  grow  more  careful  about  making  either. — 

Eleanor  C.  Leonard,  "Volta  Review,"  June,  1917. 

*     *     * 

From  the  American  School  Board  Journal: 
Johnny  Jones  has  lost  a  leg, 
Fanny's  deaf  and  dumb ; 
Marie  has  epileptic  fits, 
Tom's  eyes  are  on  the  bum. 
Sadie  stutters  when  she  talks, 
Mabel  has  T.  B. 
Morris  is  a  splendid  case 
Of  imbecility.  . 

Billy  Brown's  a  truant. 
And  Harold  is  a  thief; 
Teddy's  parents  gave  him  dope. 
And  so  he  came  to  grief. 
Gwendolin's  a  millionaire, 
Jerald  is  a  fool ; 

So  every  one  of  these  darned  kids 
Goes  to  a  special  school. 
They've  specially,  nice  teachers. 
And  special  things  to  wear, 
And  special  time  to  play  in. 
And  a  special  kind  of  air. 
They've  special  lunches  right  in  school. 
While  I — it  makes  me  wild ! — 
I  haven't  any  specialties, 
I'm  just  a  normal  child. 


WAR   PROBLEMS. 


"The  supreme  test  of  the  nation  has  come.     We  must  all  speak,  act  and  serve  together." — 
WOODROW  WILSON. 

Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Elizabeth  L.  Martin,  M.D. 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  Sir 
Bernard  Mallet,  the  registrar-general  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  referred  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  whole 
question  of  racial  advance  or  decline  on  which  the  fate  of  nations 
depends  and  to  the  damage  that  the  present  struggle  must  in- 
flict on  all  the  belligerent  nations.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
very  instructive  and  interesting. 

From  1909  to  the  first  two  quarters  of  19 14  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  marriages  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  steady,  but 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  second  half  of  19 14.  In  the  last  three 
quarters  of  19 15  and  the  first  quarter  of  19 16  a  sudden  and  ab- 
normal rise  occurred  and  "war  marriages"  swelled  the  totals 
until  record  heights  were  reached.  The  increase  in  marriage 
rate  continued  but  with  diminished  force  until  the  third  quarter 
of  1 916,  when  it  had  fallen  below  the  average. 

He  concludes  that  200,000  people  were  married  between  August 
1 9 14  and  June  191 7,  who,  under  ordinary  conditions,  would 
not  have  married.  The  marriage  rate  in  1915  was  the  highest 
on  record,  19.4.     The  previous  maximum,  17.9,  was  in  1853. 

Of  the  belligerent  countries,  he  says  that  in  Hungary,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  war  had  been  that  more  than  600,000  people  who  would 
ordinarily  have  married,  had  not  done  so.  In  the  six  largest 
German  states,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  the  German  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  marriages  in  19 14  was  nearly  10  per  cent, 
less  than  in  19 13,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  "war-marriages" 
in  the  first  month  of  the  war. 

In  comparing  these  statistics,  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  says  the 
difference  is  not  hard  to  account  for.  In  Germany  the  whole 
male  population  of  military  age  was  mobilized  and  in  England 
"war  marriages"  were  stimulated  by  generous  allowances  and 
pensions.     On    the    introduction    of    compulsory    service    larger 
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numbers  of  men  were  fighting  abroad  and  conditions  more  nearly- 
approached  those  of  Germany,  the  influence  of  which  could  be 
seen  in  the  birth  rate,  with  the  comparison  wholly  in  favor  of 
England.  The  loss  of  potential  lives  to  the  belligerent  countries  by 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  children  born  is  the  most  marked  effect 
of  the  war  on  vital  statistics  and  was  first  shown  at  the  end  of 
April  19 1 5,  and  will  continue  until  nine  months  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  and  the  completion  of  demobilization.  He 
gives  no  figures  for  the  period  of  the  war,  but  he  calculates  that 
by  the  decrease  of  births  for  several  years  before  the  war  the 
United  Kingdom  had  lost  approximately  500,000  potential  lives, 
or  10,000  per  million  of  the  population,  and  that  Germany  had 
lost  2,600,000,  approximately  40,000  per  million  and  Hungary 
1,500,000,  or  40,000  per  million.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
the  Central  Empires  had  two  and  a  half  times  the  population 
of  the  United  Kindgom  and  their  birth  losses  had  apparently 
been  ten  times  as  great.  The  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  and  Wales  had  never  been  more  favorable,  while  the 
Germans,  if  indications  were  to  be  beheved,  had  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  affect  seriously  the  general  health  of  the  population. 
During  19 14-19 1 6  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  both  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Germany  had  been  lower  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  equal  duration,  but  the  summer  mortality  of  191 7  in 
Germany  has  been  extraordinarily  high,  in  spite  of  organized 
efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  German  rate  all  thru  was  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  United  Kingdom,  w^hich  in  19 16  had  the  lowest 
rate  ever  recorded.  Sir  Bernard  Mallet  reports  a  marked  rise 
in  civilian  death  rate  in  1915,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  19 16  to 
below  pre-war  figures,  one  cause  of  this  decrease  being  the  re- 
striction of  output  of  alcoholic  liquors. — From  the  London  Let- 
ter, "Journal  American  Medical  Association.'' 

*  * 

* 

According  to  the  report  of  a  business  man  who  has  recently 

returned  from  a  trip  to  London,  the  high  price  of  Scotch  whiskey, 

with  the  restricted  hours  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  and  the  anti- 

treating  law  in  England  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  habits 

of  the  people.     Even  beer,  according  to  this  report,  has  become 
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so  scarce  that  the  pubUcans  sell  out  their  allowance  for  the  week 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  many  of  them  close  their  places 
for  the  other  five  days.  "Any  person  either  treating  or  passing 
money  to  another  for  the  purchase  of  drink  is  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days  and  a  fine  of  $50.00." 


Statements  appearing  in  the  Chicago  press  protesting  against 
wheatless  and  meatless  days  as  unnecessary  are  contradicted  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  as  of  malicious  origin 
or  as  emanating  from  personal  interest.  The  result  of  the  meat- 
less days  have  enabled  the  Food  Administration  to  comply  par- 
tially with  the  quantities  requested  by  the  Allies  for  shipment. 
It  should  be  a  gratification  to  the  entire  American  people  that 
we  have  been  able,  even  partially,  to  fulfil  our  duties  to  the  Allies. 
As  to  the  wheat,  the  same  authority  says  that  we  have  aheady 
exported  the  whole  surplus  of  the  191 7  harvest  above  the  normal 
requirements  of  our  population,  so  that  it  is  necessary  now  to  re- 
strict the  export  of  wheat  so  as  to  retain  in  the  United  States 
sufficient  for  our  needs  until  the  next  harvest.  The  only  exports 
available  from  now  on  will  be  limited  to  the  volume  of  saving 
by  the  American  people  in  wheat  and  wheat  products.  The  ship- 
ments for  December  were  continuing  as  far  as  the  situation  al- 
lowed, but  even  with  all  the  conservation  we  were  unable  to  load 
over  400,000  tons  of  foodstuffs  urgently  requested  by  the  Allies 
in  December  alone.  False  statements  in  this  matter  are  in  little 
accord  with  the  spirit  shown  in  millions  of  homes  in  the  United 
States  in  the  endeavor  to  aid  the  Food  Administration  in  its 
great  task.  The  sacrifice  that  Americans  are  requested  to  make 
is  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  needs  of  our  Allies  that  it  would 
seem  to  be  only  sheer  thoughtlessness  or  gross  selfishne;.<s  that 
could  cause  any  unwillingness  to  help. 

*  * 

* 

The  exportation  of  certain  foodstuff's,  food  products,  feeds, 
fertilizers,  etc.,  other  than  to  the  United  Kingdom,  British  pos- 
sessions and  protectorates,  has  been  placed  under  strict  control 
by  the  Canadian  Government  by  an  order  in  Council  of  No- 
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vember  15,  19 17.     Special  provisions  have  been  made  for  trade 

with  the  United  States. 

*  * 

The  Committee  on  Pubhc  Information  issues  the  following: 
"The  Food  Division  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  organized  in 
September,  has  investigated  food  conditions,  including  wastage,  in 
some  25  camps.  The  food  everywhere  is  excellent  in  quality,  and 
is  all  selected  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  according  to 
specifications  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Army  regulations  place  responsi- 
bihty  for  proper  nourishment  of  the  troops  without  waste  upon 
company  commanders.  The  Surgeon  General,  upon  the  reports 
of  the  officers  of  the  food  division,  has  recommended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  systematic  instruction  of  cooks,  mess  sergeants  and  mess 
officers  in  National  Guard  camps.  The  Quartermaster  General 
has  acted  upon  these  suggestions.  The  officers  of  the  food 
division  also  are  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  commanding 
general,  to  give  instruction  in  food  values,  in  balancing  of  menus 
and  methods  of  cooking  and  serving  meals.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's office  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department  are  cooperating 
upon  measiu-es  looking  to  the  best  possible  nutrition  of  soldiers 
with  the  least  possible  waste.  In  many  camps  the  element 
of  waste  is  already  under  control.  In  some  camps  the  contrac- 
tors, who  undertook  to  dispose  of  garbage  at  a  price  based  upon 
the  amount  they  expected  to  get,  are  threatening  to  throw  up 
their  contracts  because  the  amount  of  garbage  is  so  small. 


The  Paris  headquarters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  announces 
that  the  American  Red  Cross  has  opened  a  children's  dispensary 
in  a  garage  which  is  now  the  American  Children's  Hospital. 
The  hospital  was  opened  late  in  November  with  70  beds  and  was 
soon  overcrowded  with  diphtheria,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
whooping-cough  cases.  The  American  doctors  were  twice  daily 
examining  an  average  of  250  children  arriving  from  behind  the 
German  lines  and  the  contagious  cases  were  sent  to  the  American 
hospital.     Every   contagious   case   thus   stopped    may    mean   an 
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epidemic  prevented  somewhere  in  France.  An  American  dentist 
has  opened  a  dental  dispensary  in  the  old  kitchen  with  a  dental 
chair  improvised  from  a  wine  barrel.  Among  the  first  dispen- 
sary patients  was  an  underfed  boy  from  Lens.  His  family  of 
seven  had  been  living  two  and  one-half  years  in  the  cellar  under 
their  totally  wrecked  house  valued  at  100,000  francs.  The 
family  was  evacuated  last  April  to  Luxemburg  and  lived,  seven 
in  one  room,  sleeping  on  straw.  In  the  first  week  of  the  Amer- 
ican dispensary  over  2400  children  were  examined,  more  than 
1900  being  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13  years. 

Another  report  from  the  Paris  headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  illustrates  the  resourcefulness  of  some  of  the  women 
canteen  workers  in  the  French  field.  Having  an  insufficient 
number  of  tin  cups  for  the  use  of  the  canteen  workers  at  one  of  the 
aviation  camps  in  France,  the  head  worker  discovered  that  there 
were  several  plumbers  among  the  German  prisoners  working 
about  the  camp.  She  gathered  a  number  of  empty  tin  cans 
and  set  the  plumber  prisoners  to  work  making  drinking  cups. 
The  canteen  was  quickly  supplied  with  plenty  of  well-made  tin 
cups  with  handles  made  from  the  covers. 

*     ^      * 
* 

Secretary  McAdoo  has  expressed  the  hope  that,  owing  to  ex- 
isting financial  conditions,  those  charged  with  financing  large 
enterprises  would  consult  with  the  Secretary  ^of  the  Treasmy 
before  making  commitments  or  expenditures  requiring  borrow- 
ing money.  He  has,  however,  given  his  approval  to  the  plan 
for  carrying  out  a  system  of  flood  control  in  the  Miami  Valley, 
Ohio,  which  is  destined  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  a  flood 
as  occurred  in  1913,  whereby  400  lives  were  lost  and  $100,000,000 
worth  of  property  was  destroyed.  After  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation of  being  consulted  in  this  matter,  he  adds:  "It  is  only 
by  subordinating  local  and  personal  interests  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  by  enforcing  the  most  rigid  economy  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic and  private  enterprise  as  well  as  in  matters  of  personal  ex- 
penditure that  the  United  States  can  hope  to  bear  its  part  in  the 
financial  burden  of  the  war  and  release  sufficient  labor  and  ma- 
terials for  war  purposes  without  depleting  our  resources." 
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A  survey  of  New  York  State  is  being  made  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  why  there  exists  in  some  places  an  ap- 
parent dearth  of  employment.  The  survey  will  also  show  the 
proportion  of  women  who  are  replacing  men.  The  main  object 
of  the  survey  is  to  secure  facts  concerning  the  status  of  the  labor 
supply  in  war  industries  and  specifically  in  war  contract  plants, 
in  order  to  assist  the  United  States  Government  Employment 
Service  in  the  effective  administration  of  its  placement  work. 
The  views  of  both  organized  labor  and  employers  have  been  col- 
lected and  facts  relating  to  both  to  taking  on  and  laying  off  of 

labor. 

*     ,.     * 

From  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  we  learn,  from  time  to  time,  of  methods 
which  are  being  used  in  France  and  England  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  public  health  and  offset  as  far  as  possible  the  losses  which 
the  changed  conditions  of  war-time  are  likely  to  produce.  In 
this  country  we  will  no  doubt  profit  greatly  by  the  experience 
of  our  Allies  in  meeting  the  industrial  and  other  problems  which 
face  us. 

The  following  notes  on  the  means  being  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  workers  are  from  the  above-mentioned  source. 

Out  of  12,000  workers  in  the  munition  plants  of  Lyons,  France, 
in  May,  19 17,  over  50  per  cent,  were  women,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  constantly  to  improve  their  surroundings  and  make  the 
work  congenial  as  well  as  hygienic.  Extra  holidays  are  granted 
the  women  and  expectant  mothers  are  made  an  allowance  for  a 
period  of  40  days,  which  total  about  $36.00.  If  both  parents 
are  employed  in  any  plant  the  children  are  cared  for  in  special 
asylums  during  working  hours. 

In  Lyons,  thru  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor,  M.  Edouard  Herriot, 
a  professional  training  school  for  the  higher  technical  develop- 
ment of  women  was  opened  on  October  i,  1917.  An  elaborate 
course  of  study  in  commercial  and  technical  subjects  has  been 
provided. 
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In  France,  generally,  the  manufacturers  who  employ  large  num- 
bers of  women  are  taking  steps  for  the  protection  of  motherhood. 
Many  associations  are  being  formed  to  provide  the  various 
measures  needed  to  protect  these  working  women.  One  of  these 
associations,  the  Maternite  ouvriere  de  Levallois-Perret  et  de 
Neuilly,  has  built  on  a  large  piece  of  ground,  near  several  large 
factories,  where  hundreds  of  women  are  employed,  a  model 
Motherhood  Welfare  Institute.  In  this  institute,  which  was 
opened  by  M.  lyouchur,  the  minister  of  munitions,  are  provided 
all  the  hygienic  and  comfort  measures  demanded  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Work  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Munitions. 

In  England  also  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  takes  various  pre- 
cautions to  maintain  the  health  of  the  thousands  of  women  muni- 
tion workers.  The  hours  are  long  but  are  being  steadily  reduced, 
and  Sunday  labor  abolished,  except  when  the  work  is  necessarily 
continuous.  In  no  case  may  a  woman  work  more  than  60  hours 
a  week  unless  a  special  permit  has  been  issued  to  the  employer 
by  the  Home  Office  after  consultation  with  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions. Canteens,  cloak  rooms,  and  rest  rooms  are  being  increas- 
ingly introduced  into  factories.  Seats  for  workers,  labor-saving 
devices  and  safety  equipment  in  connection  with  machinery 
are  being  more  extensively  employed.  Welfare  supervision  in 
factories  has  become  a  normal  feature,  and  a  complete  system 
of  housing  munition  workers  has  sprung  up. 

One  of  the  results  of  precise  investigation  by  a  Health  of  Muni- 
tion Workers  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  the 
discovery  of  the  relationship  between  hours  of  labor  and  working 
efficiency.  In  women  engaged  in  making  aluminum  fuse  boxes, 
whose  hourly  output  at  66  hours  a  week  was  taken  at  100,  it  was 
found  that  the  output  was  134  when  the  hours  were  reduced  to 
54.8  and  158  when  the  hours  were  agin  reduced  to  45.6.  With 
boys  on  light  work,  100  being  taken  as  the  hourly  output  for  a 
72-hour  week,  117  was  the  figure  for  a  54-hour  week  and  129 
for  a  53-hour  week.  For  men  at  heavy  work  with  100  as  the 
standard  for  a  58-hour  week  the  output  was  139  for  the  51 -hour 
week. 
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A  school  for  the  training  of  field  workers,  who  will  serve  at  the 
various  cantonments  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  front  in 
France,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Jewish  Board  for  Wel- 
fare Work  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  in  the  Central 
Jewish  Institute  in  New  York  City.  The  board  announces 
that  it  has  recently  raised  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  which  is 
the  amount  needed  to  carry  on  the  proposed  work  at  home  and 
abroad  during  1918.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  50,000 
Jews  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  fact  that  the  Jewish  religion 
has  never  taught  non-resistance  to  the  forces  of  evil  and  that  the 
New  Testament  teachings  are  strongly  in  favor  of  fighting  for  a 
righteous  cause  is  to  be  impressed  on  the  field  workers  and 
thru  them  upon  the  men  in  the  ranks.  The  religious  point  of 
view  of  the  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  with  in- 
structions as  to  the  holding  of  religious  services  in  camp,  both 
daily  and  on  holy  days,  and  the  attitude  to  be  taken  toward  non- 
Jewish  religious  services,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum. 


FROM  THE  FIELD. 


THE  MARY  PEMBERTON  NOURSE  FUND  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STUDY. 

Mary  Pemberton  Nourse  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College 
in  the  class  of  19 14.  She  must  have  been  a  woman  of  keen  in- 
tellect, of  pleasing  personality  and  of  executive  ability,  but  handi- 
capped by  a  frail  body,  accompanied  by  actual  suffering.  Be- 
cause of  her  physical  condition  she  determined  for  her  life-work 
the  alleviation  of  those  handicapped  as  herself,  by  devoting  her 
energies  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  Public  Health  Problems 
as  affecting  communities,  and  began  fitting  herself  for  the  task 
by  post-graduate  studies  in  medicine,  but  her  death  in  19 16  ended 
her  personal  endeavor.  She  had  impressed  the  vision  upon  her 
friends  and  wishing  to  carry  out  that  which  she  had  planned, 
a  self-appointed  committee  of  fellow  alumnae  determined  to 
sectue  a  fund  whereby  other  women  of  stronger  physique  might 
put  into  effect  what  Miss  Nourse  had  planned.  The  plan  of  the 
fund  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
circular : 

PURPOSE. 

The  fund  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  vddeuing  the  opportunities  for 
women's  Study  in  the  field  of  public  health.  Altho  it  is  administered  under 
the  auspices  of  Vassar  College,  it  is  open  to  any  women  who  can  fulfill  its  con- 
ditions and  meet  its  standards.  Designed  in  the  belief  that  women  have 
much  to  contribute  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  hoped  that  this  ffeUowship  will  bring  to  those  who  use  it  the 
freedom  to  gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  in  their  special  line  of  work  and 
a  truer  understanding  of  their  work  in  its  relation  to  other  problems  of  com- 
munity life. 

REQUIREMENTS. 

The  fund  is  open  only  to  women.  The  candidate  must  present  evidence  of 
her  physical  ability  to  cope  with  the  type  of  work  for  which  she  plans  to  use 
the  fund.  She  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  She 
must  also  have  completed  a  minimum  of  either  two  years  of  graduate  study 
tending  toward  public  health  work  (for  instance,  in  such  subjects  as  biology, 
chemistr>',  the  medical  sciences,  economics,  sociology),  or  two  years  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  field  of  public  health. 
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USE. 
The  fund  may  be  used  for  any  work  along  the  lines  of  public  health  which 
shall  be  approved  by  the  committee.     The  following  three  types  of  work  in- 
dicate the  directions  in  which  it  may  be  used: 

a.  Extensive  study  of  public  health  problems  and  practice  abroad  or  in 
the  United  States. 

b.  Intensive  study  of  some  special  problem  of  public  health. 

c.  Study  of  the  science  of  public  health  in  some  approved  institution. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  a  fund  if  made  use  of  properly,  which  cannot 
help  being  done  since  it  is  under  the  direction  of  Vassar  College. 
Miss  Katherine  Taylor,  class  of  1910,  is  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, her  address  being  330  Webster  Avenue,  Chicago,  who  will 
gladly  furnish  additional  information  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested. 


NECROLOGY. 

1917.  Nov.   21.     Thomas  F.  Moses. 

Samuel  H.  Brown. 
Dec.      I .     Edmund  W.  Meisenhelder. 
15.     Hugo  Summa. 
28.     John  W.  Luther. 

1918.  Jan.      3.     Alfred  C.  Haven. 


LITERATURE  NOTES. 

Oral  Roentgenology.  (A  Roentgen  Study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
of  the  Oral  Cavity.)  By  KtrRT  H.  Thoma,  D.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  oral 
histology  and  pathology  and  a  member  of  Research  Department,  Harvard 
University  Dental  School.  4V0.  Cloth.  Pp.  213;  311  Illustrations. 
Ritter  &  Company,  Boston,  191 7. 

This  "roentgen-study"  of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
oral  cavity  is  written  by  the  lecttu-er  on  oral  histology  and  path- 
ology of  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University,  who  is  also 
instructor  in  dental  anatomy  in  its  medical  school.  It  is  a  hand- 
some volume,  with  a  good  deal  of  waste  space  on  its  pages.  The 
skiagraphic  appearances  of  the  bones  and  teeth  in  normal  mouths, 
juvenile  and  adult,  are  beautifully  shown.  This  valuable  sec- 
tion is  followed  by  a  useful  roentgenographic  study  of  eruption 
of  teeth,  their  abnormalities  and  pathologic  changes. 
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Some  attention  is  given  to  surgical  conditions  of  the  maxilla 
and  mandible.  This  section  is  too  scant  to  be  of  much  service 
to  student  or  physician. 

The  value  of  a  frequent  use  of  X-ray  plates  in  checking  up 
diagnoses  and  determining  methods  of  dental  treatment  is  dwelt 
upon  by  the  author,  as  is  also  the  recent  attention  given  to  the 
relationship  between  oral  conditions  and  general  diseases. 

The  writer  has  supplied  the  reader  with  a  series  of  excellent 
radiograms,  but  except  in  isolated  instances  the  descriptive  letter 
press  is  too  general  to  have  much  scientific  value.  If  the  inten- 
tion was  to  provide  a  reference  atlas  for  mechanical  dentists, 
success  has  been  obtained.  The  book  fails  to  be  a  guide  in  path- 
ology, diagnosis,  or  treatment.  Unfortunately  that  perhaps 
must  be  the  case  in  treatises  on  radiography.  It  is  a  rather  difficult 
undertaking  to  assemble  a  series  of  radiographs  showing  similar 
shadows,  accompanied  by  a  system.atic  disquisition  on  differential 
diagnosis.  That  is  the  kind  of  a  treatise  on  roentgenology, 
however,  that  the  operating  surgeon  needs  to  consult  when  he  is 
studying  the  individual  patient.  J.  B.  R. 

Disasters  and  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Disaster  Relief.  By  J. 
Byron  Deacon,  General  Secretary,  Philadelphia  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity,  Division  Director  of  Civilian  Relief  for  Pennsylvania.  Pp.  230. 
Cloth.     New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,   1918.     Price,  75  cents  net. 

If  coming  events  cast  shadows  before  they  are  very  brief  when 
disasters  arrive,  so  to  be  prepared  is  the  part  of  wisdom.  This 
manual  is  an  effort  for  preparedness.  Its  purpose  can  best  be 
described  by  a  quotation  from  the  introduction: 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  interpret  the  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
disaster  relief  in  terms  of  the  problems  met,  of  the  methods  that  produced  the 
best  results,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  such  methods  were  based — 
doing  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  have  to  deal  with  future  disaster 
relief  operations. 

Mr,  Deacon  treats  first  of  the  characteristics  of  disasters  of 
various  sorts  classifying  them  as  follows: 

Disasters  at  Sea, 

Coal  Mine  Disasters, 

Floods, 

Fires, 

Tornadoes. 
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He  follows  up  this  presentation  with  the  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  disaster  relief,  and  organization  for  disaster  relief,  giving 
a  concise  statement  of  the  methods  of  procedure  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter. 

The  work  can  be  used  with  benefit  in  two  ways:  One  as  a 
text-book  to  social  workers  in  training  so  as  to  fit  them  for  prompt 
action  should  a  disaster  happen  in  their  experience;  the  other 
is  a  handy  work  of  reference  to  afford  guidance  to  the  non-pro- 
fessional in  attempting  to  give  relief  at  the  time  of  the  disaster; 
and  for  both  of  these  purposes  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

T^he  suggestion  that  tlie  various  chapters  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Boston,  and  create  a  permanent  committee 
on  emergency  and  relief  in  order  to  have  proper  organization 
immediately  at  hand  when  disaster  comes  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
for  such  committees  this  little  book  of  Mr.  Deacon's  would  be 
especially  valuable.  C.  M. 

Impotence  and  Sterility  with  Aberrations  of  the  Sexual  Function 
AND  Sexual  Gland  Implantation.  By  G.  Frank  Lydston,  M.D., 
D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  Cloth.  Pp.  333.  Chicago:  The 
Riverton  Press,  1917.    Price,  $4.00. 

A  judicial  temperament  and  a  scientific  spirit,  coupled  with 
marked  discretion  and  wise  diction,  are  required  in  an  author, 
who  essays  to  discuss  these  topics  in  an  acceptable  manner. 
Examination  has  created  the  impression  that  these  characteristics 
have  not  been  quite  sufficiently  possesst  by  the  author.  The 
book,  which  is  without  a  table  of  contents,  and  with  a  poor 
index,  seems  to  have  been  hastily  written  and  is,  therefore,  too 
discursive;  footnotes  are  added  which  should  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text;  opinions  are  given  which  are  not  accompanied 
by  the  expected  proof  of  their  scientific  soundness.  Subjects  of 
vital  scientific  and  ethical  importance  are  given  moderate 
attention,  while  other  matters  are  dwelt  upon  with  unnecessary 
elaboration. 

The  author's  opportunity  for  writing  a  satisfactory  exposition 
of  the  scientific  facts  of  the  generative  function  has  not  been 
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seized  as  it  might  have  been.  There  is  much  of  value  in  his 
pages,  but  there  is  too  much  chaff  mixed  with  the  wheat.  This 
opinion  has  not  been  hurriedly  formed,  but  is  written  after  a  con- 
siderable reading  and  contemplation  of  the  author's  chapters. 
The  style  is  not  dignified,  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  topics  not 
clearly  maintained.  The  manner  of  presentation  makes  a  medical 
reader  almost  fear  that  it  was  in  some  sense  expected  to  be  perused 
by  the  layman  in  search  of  a  thrill.  J.  B.  R. 

Stanford  University,  Medical  Publications,  Bulletin  No.  4,  191 7. 
This  volume  catalogs  the  contributions  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  to  periodical  literature  for  the  year 
1 9 1 7 .  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  3 1  papers  that  are  entirely 
reprinted  and  secondly,  the  titles  and  place  where  publisht  of 
25  other  papers  where  reprints  were  not  available  to  be  bound 
in  the  first  list.  This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  made 
up  of  reprints  from  the  various  journals  publishing  the  papers. 
While  the  appearance  of  the  volume  thus  composed  of  sections 
of  various  sized  pages  is  unusual,  it  is  a  happy  solving  of  the  prob- 
lem of  issuing  such  bulletins  at  a  maximum  of  efficiency  with 
minimum  expense.  Of  the  papers  publisht  in  full  but  one  is 
germane  to  social  medicine,  that  of  Dr.  Emmett  Rixford,  on  the 
Surgical  Aspects  of  Industrial  Accident  Insurance,  illustrated 
from  California  Experience.  C.  M. 

The  plan  devised  by  Dr.  Edward  Jackson  of  uniting  a  number 
of  ophthalmologic  journals  into  one,  results  in  the  issuing  of  the 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  to  be  publisht  monthly,  with  Dr. 
Jackson  as  its  chief  editor.     It  takes  the  place  of: 

American  Journal  of  Ophthalmology. 
Annals  of  Ophthalmology. 
Ophthalmic  Record. 
Ophthalmology. 
Ophthalmic  Year  Book. 
Ophthalmic  Literature. 
Anales  de  Oftalmologia. 

The  subscription  price  is  ten  dollars  a  year,  and  the  office  of 
publication  is  7  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Old  Age  and  Its  Treatment.     By  C.  Spencer  Kinney,  M.D. 
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Chloretone 
produces  natural  sleep 

In  the  treatment  of  insomnia— whether  superinduced  by  pain, 
mental  strain  or  nervous  disease— the  administration  of  a  reliable 
hypnotic  is  a  logical  procedure. 

But  what  is  a  "reliable  hypnotic"?  Briefly,  an  ideal  hypnotic 
induces  peaceful  slumber.  Its  action,  in  this  respect,  is  like  that 
of  ordineury  fatigue.  It  causes  no  cardiac  disturbance  or  other 
untoward  condition. 

CHLORETONE  meets  the  specification  squarely.  Adminis- 
tered internally,  it  passes  unchanged  into  the  circulation,  inducing 
(in  efficient  therapeutic  doses)  profound  hypnosis.  It  does  not 
depress  the  heart  or  respiratory  centers.  It  does  not  disturb  the 
digestion.     It  is  not  habit-forming. 

CHLORETONE,  in  a  word,  produces  natural  sleep. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  function  as  a  hypnotic,  CHLORE- 
TONE has  a  wide  range  of  therapeutic  applicability  as  a  sedative. 
It  is  useful  in  alcoholism,  delirium  tremens,  cholera,  colic ;  epi- 
lepsy, ch©rea,  pertussis,  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  affections ; 
nausea  of  pregnancy,  gastric  ulcer  and  seasickness;  mania  (acute, 
puerpereJ  and  periodic),  senile  dementia,  agitated  melancholia, 
motor  excitement  of  general  paresis. 

CHLORETONE:  Ounce  vials. 

CHLORETONE  CAPSULES:  3-grain,  bottles  of  100  and  500. 

CHLORETONE  CAPSULES:  5-grain.  bottles  of  100  and  500. 

Dose,  3  to  15  grains. 

SEE  THAT  YOUR  DRUGGIST  IS  ABLE  TO  SUPPLY  YOU. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 


Home  Offices  and  Laboratorise, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
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